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GUIDING  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH 
DIAGNOSIS  AND  MEASUREMENT 

Ernest  W.  Tieos 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHBaiN  CALIFORNIA 

PLANNED  first  as  an  entire  num-  diagnostic  work  done  up  to  the  pres- 
ber  on  the  Evaluation  of  Outcomes  ent  time.  Blanche  L.  Garrison  sounds 
of  Units  and  Activities,  it  was  a  new  note  on  the  secondary  level  in 
soon  evident  that  while  we  talk  and  her  contribution  on  remedial  reading 
write  much  about  progressive  educa-  in  the  senior  high  school.  Dr.  Lee’s 
tion,  much  of  our  educational  practice  helpful  article  on  evaluation  of  out- 
must  still  be  described  in  more  tradi-  comes  on  the  secondary  level  will  do 
tional  concepts.  However,  a  number  much  to  unite  those  who  are  enthusi- 
of  offerings  are  distinctly  related  to  astic  about  progressive  procedures, 
recent  progressive  trends,  while  others  and  those  who  also  insist  on  progres- 
tre  related  to  other  equally  important  sive  outcomes.  The  title  of  Mr. 
aspects  of  evaluation.  Lewerenz’  article  suggests  that  it 

No  discussion  of  diagnosis  or  meas-  would  be  of  interest  primarily  to 
urement  can  be  complete  unless  it  deals  administrators,  but  it  should  be  read 
with  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  by  every  teacher  as  a  piece  of  signifi- 
guiding  development,  including  aims  cant  research  in  guidance, 
or  objectives,  materials,  and  proce-  Everyone  is  interested  in  what 
dures.  Accordingly  we  have  asked  David  Segel  says  about  measurement. 
Lillian  Lamoreaux  to  set  the  stage  in  His  broad  grasp  of  the  many  factors 
her  article  on  “Pertinent  Problems  in  involved  and  his  opportunity  for  view- 
Teaching  a  Unit  of  Work.”  The  con-  ing  many  aspects  of  the  field  serve  to 
tribution  of  Dr.  Lefever  clarifies  many  give  his  readers  perspective.  The 
problems  met  regularly  by  those  at-  problem  of  test  validation  is  particu- 
tempting  to  develop  valid  and  effective  larly  difficult  in  the  field  of  fine  arts, 
units  and  activities.  Mr.  Clark  ex-  Workers  in  measurement  will  be  inter¬ 
plains  specifically  how  to  use  care-  ested  in  how  Alma  Jordan  Knauber 
fully  developed  diagnostic  tests  in  attacked  the  difficulties  involved, 
making  units  yield  the  largest  returns  Dean  Melby  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
in  child  development.  Dr.  Brueck-  versity  presents  a  fine  summary  of 
ner’s  study  on  the  persistence  of  error  the  present  situation  in  measurement, 
throws  a  strong  and  not  too  favorable  It  should  be  helpful  to  both  radicals 
hght  on  the  reliability  of  most  of  the  and  conservatives  in  the  movement. 
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PERTINENT  PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING  A  UNIT  OF 

WORK 

Lillian  A.  Lamoreaux 

SUPERVISOR  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
BURBANK  CITY  SCHOOLS,  BURBANK.  CALIFORNIA 


Much  has  been  done  in  the  last 
few  years  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
building  units  of  work;  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  taught  to  build  the  unit 
and  have  been  aided  in  the  acquisition 
and  selection  of  materials.  Less  has 
been  said  and  done  to  help  the  teacher 
in  the  techniques  in  presenting  units 
of  work.  Many  teachers  who  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  building  an  excellent  unit 
fail  entirely  when  it  comes  to  carry¬ 
ing  it  through  with  a  class.  This 
papier  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  met  by  teachers  in 
putting  into  effect  units  of  work. 
These  difficulties  are  groupied  under 
four  headings,  namely:  (1)  Initiat¬ 
ing  the  unit;  (2)  Handling  groups; 
(3)  Balancing  tyjies  of  activities;  (4) 
Evaluation. 

Teachers  are  taught,  when  building 
a  unit,  that  they  must  provide  for 
many  approaches  in  order  that  they 
may  have  more  than  one  means  of 
arousing  and  stimulating  interest  and 
creating  an  earnest  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  subject  at  hand.  The  en¬ 
vironmental  influences  affecting  learn¬ 
ing  could  well  receive  more  attention. 
If  it  is  true  that  all  learning  takes 
place  through  the  interaction  of  the 
learner  and  his  environment,*  then 
the  teacher  should  be  more  alert  to 
the  typie  of  environment  she  provides, 
not  only  in  initiating  the  unit,  but  all 
through  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
unit  to  its  completion.*  The  teacher 


should  be  cognizant  also  of  the  fact 
that  she,  herself,  is  part  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  teacher 
to  say  to  her  principal  or  supervisor: 

“I  have  made  a  beautiful  approach 
to  our  work;  the  children  are  inte^ 
ested,  but  just  how  do  we  get  into  the 
work  ?  What  will  I  do  with  the  things 
the  children  have  brought  ?  How  can 
I  get  my  pupils  into  the  real  study 
of  our  problems?”  The  trouble  with 
this  teacher  is  that  she  does  not  know 
how  to  plan  with  the  children.  Teach¬ 
ers  need  definite  help,  not  only  in 
long-time  planning  with  the  children 
but  in  short-time  and  immediate  plan¬ 
ning.  Long-time  planning,  as  here 
used,  is  conceived  of  as  the  propiosed 
steps  to  be  used  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem;  it  makes  up  the  total  solu¬ 
tion  pattern.  Short-time  planning 
may  be  the  week  to  week  plans  which 
carry  forward,  adjust,  or  modify  the 
long-time  plans.  Immediate  plans 
take  care  of  single,  definite  steps 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
They  help  the  children  to  know  defi¬ 
nitely  what  is  to  be  done  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  period.  Example:  A  trip  to  the 
harbor  is  scheduled.  The  children 
planned  to  take  with  them  their  cray¬ 
ons  and  sketching  boards,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  stiff  cardboards  with  manila 
paper  clipped  to  them.  Each  child 
was  to  choose  a  boat  and  make  a 
sketch  of  it.* 


1  Thorndike,  E.  L.:  "Human  Learning." 

2  Porter,  Martha  Peck:  “The  Teacher  In  the  New  School.”  Page  27. 

3  Lob  Angeles  City  Schools — Course  of  Study  Department.  BulIeUn  299.  Page  3.  Boata  6-a 
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The  handling  of  groups  presents  selection  of  books,  pictures,  and  other 


many  vital  problems — problems  which 
may  make  or  mar  the  success  of  the 
work.  These  problems  often  deter¬ 
mine  the  happiness  of  the  teacher  and 
pupil  in  their  work,  the  discipline  in 
the  room,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
learning  resulting  from  the  work.  It 
is  here  the  teacher  asks  such  ques¬ 
tions  as : 

“On  what  basis  shall  I  form  groups 
or  committees?  Do  all  committees 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  chair¬ 
man?  Who  should  be  the  chairman? 
What  are  his  functions?  Should  the 
children  work  together  on  one  project 
in  the  group,  or  should  there  be  in¬ 
dividual  projects  in  the  group  ?  How 
can  I  keep  several  groups  busy  at 
one  time?  Where  will  I  get  materi¬ 
als  for  the  groups  ?  Should  I  provide 
it  or  should  the  children  bring  it  ?” 

“I  have  four  committees  in  my 
room.  We  make  good  plans,  but 
there  is  such  confusion  when  they 
start  to  work.  How  can  I  overcome 
this?”  The  problem  here  is  one  of 
releasing  committees.  It  is  the  con¬ 
fusion  at  this  point  that  causes  per¬ 
sons  to  misjudge  the  entire  program 
and  also  the  teacher.  A  teacher  needs 
to  be  helped  to  a  better  organization 
and  placing  of  materials  in  order  to 
dispel  confusion.  A  method  of  re¬ 
leasing  one  group  at  a  time  may  tide 
a  teacher  over  until  the  pupils  gain 
a  sense  of  self-responsibility. 

Sometimes  teachers  fail  to  see  their 
responsibility  after  the  planning  is 
done  and  the  committees  are  formed. 
Teachers  are  responsible  for  guidance 
all  through  the  work.  They  should 
meet  with  committees;  solicit  advice 
from  the  whole  class  when  a  commit¬ 
tee  needs  it ;  contribute  and  aid  in  the 


materials ;  raise  questions  which  guide 
thinking;  encourage  those  who  need 
it;  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  individ¬ 
uals  to  their  group  and  their  work; 
etc.  The  alert  teacher  is  a  guidance 
director  at  all  times. 

Keeping  the  class  informed  as  to 
what  the  groups  are  doing  and  how 
they  are  progressing  offers  many  prob¬ 
lems. 

“How  often  shall  we  make  reports 
to  the  class  ?  Who  should  do  the 
reporting?  Should  all  the  reports  be 
written  and  filed  in  a  notebook  ?  What 
will  I  do  with  a  child  who  only  looks 
at  pictures  and  will  not  read  ?  What 
will  I  do  with  John?  He  fools  away 
his  time  and  does  not  have  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  work  to  show  or  report,  while 
Don  works  at  home  because  he  is  so 
interested.  He  does  aU  the  work  for 
the  group.  Should  I  hold  my  groups 
together,  or  should  I  let  some  finish 
ahead  of  others  ?  If  some  finish  first, 
what  will  I  do  with  them  until  the 
rest  catch  up?” 

Along  with  the  matter  of  reporting 
comes  the  problem  of  holding  the  en¬ 
tire  class  responsible  for  reports  made 
on  work  done  in  other  groups.  A 
class  working  on  a  problem  in  Com¬ 
munication  had  groups  working  on 
early  attempts  in  communication, 
wireless,  radio,  telephone,  etc.  The 
teacher  was  much  perturbed  over  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  all  doing  some 
reading  on  all  the  topics.  This  was 
a  real  problem  to  her,  and  she  needed 
definite  help  in  securing  some  general 
learning  on  the  total  problem. 

Everyone  working  with  the  unit  of 
work  today  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  balancing  types  of  activities.  So 
keenly  is  this  problem  felt  that  many 
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are  working  out  some  type  of  child 
accounting  card  on  which  is  shown 
the  units  experienced  and  the  types 
of  activities  participated  in  in  each 
unit.  Many  are  realizing  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  child  to  go  from  unit 
to  unit  experiencing  the  same  type  of 
activity,  especially  if  the  child  is  left 
to  choose  his  own.  Should  provision 
for  the  balancing  of  types  of  activities 
be  made  from  unit  to  unit,  or  is 
it  not  possible,  by  giving  it  more 
thought,  to  balance  in  some  degree 
the  activity  experiences  of  the  child 
within  each  unit  ? 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
most  worthwhile  problems  arise  in 
connection  with  the  thought  of  evalua¬ 


tion.  We  are  quite  in  agreement  that 
we  do  want  an  evaluation  of  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge.  A  new  idea 
has  entered  educational  thought  as  to 
who  should  evaluate.  In  the  past  it 
was  the  teacher’s  province  and  prob¬ 
lem;  today  it  is  the  child’s.  We  now 
recognize  him  as  the  doer,  the  learn¬ 
er,  and  the  one  who  should  be  moat 
vitally  interested  in  his  own  progress. 

When  should  we  evaluate?  How 
shall  we  evaluate?  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  evaluation  to  planning  ?  These 
are  other  vital  problems.  Planning 
and  evaluation  are  both  fundamental 
parts  of  experience.  Since  evaluatira 
affects  future  planning,  much  thought 
and  attention  should  be  given  to  mak¬ 
ing  it  as  meaningful  as  possible. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  UNITS  OF  WORK 
Dr.  D.  Welty  Lefever 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Many  educators,  enthusiastic 
over  progressive  trends  in  cur¬ 
riculum  organization  and  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  have  under-estimated  the 
place  and  importance  of  measurement 
in  modern  education.  This  attitude 
has  resulted  in  part  from  a  previously 
misplaced  emphasis  on  the  mechanical 
features  of  testing  and  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  tests  are  not  as  yet  valid 
for  evaluating  many  of  the  more 
subtle  goals  of  education.  Jtfeasure- 
ment,  however,  if  carefully  and  intel¬ 
ligently  employed,  has  much  to  offer 
those  w’ho  are  striving  for  a  new  real¬ 
ity  in  the  educative  progress. 

Without  a  definite  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
child’s  growth,  educational  planning 


will  be  reduced  to  sheer  guesswork 
Even  though  we  freely  admit  the 
many  criticisms  of  educational  meas¬ 
urement,  there  still  remains  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  setting  specific  as  w^ell  as  gen¬ 
eral  goals,  immediate  as  w’ell  as  re¬ 
mote  objectives.  A  systematic  study 
of  each  child  with  reference  to  these 
outcomes  is  the  only  alternative  to  the 
dissipation  of  educational  effort. 

The  process  of  planning  units  of 
pupil  activity  demands  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  instruments  and 
techniques  of  educational  measure¬ 
ment.  At  best  the  information  now- 
obtainable  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
pupil  group  constitutes  an  all  too 
meagre  basis  for  organizing  a  curricu¬ 
lum.  We  know  so  little  about  capaci- 
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tic«,  specific  talents  and  defects,  drives 
ind  incentives,  pupil  interests  and 
personal  objectives.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  stand  in  serious  need  of 
additional  facts  concerning  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  our  pupil  population,  the 
sources  of  knowledge  now  available 
are  far  too  significant  to  be  ignored. 

Obviously  these  units  of  work  are 
learning  situations  and  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  they  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  light  of  this  fact.  The 
individual  pupils’  capacity  to  learn  is 
a  critical  factor  in  the  situation  as  a 
whole.  All  learning  is  of  necessity 
individual  learning  and  is  conditioned 
by  that  individual’s  ability  to  learn. 
Our  group  and  individual  intelligence 
tests  through  experiment  and  observa¬ 
tion  have  shown  themselves  to  be  quite 
valid  indicators  of  the  power  to  learn. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  learn¬ 
ing  has  had  to  do  with  verbal  mate¬ 
rials.  This  phase  of  mental  capacity 
is  much  more  significant  than  it  may 
seem  at  first  thought.  We  often  think 
of  verbal  responses  as  superficial  and 
relatively  unimportant.  However,  the 
underlying  ability  to  deal  successfully 
with  abstract  and  verbal  symbols  is 
basic  to  all  scholarship  and  intelligent 
human  progress. 

Mental  age  constitutes  a  valuable 
index  of  the  child’s  experiential  ma¬ 
turity.  Naturally  the  intelligence  test 
is  not  a  complete  measure  of  the 
child’s  experience  since  the  items  com¬ 
posing  the  test  are  selected  because 
every  child  taking  the  test  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  have  become 
familiar  with  them.  The  degree  of 
intellectual  maturity  indicated  by  the 
child’s  mental  age  is  closely  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  level  of  complexity  of 
tha  tasks  which  the^child  can  be  ex¬ 


pected  to  perform  successfully.  In 
constructing  a  unit  of  work  the  aver¬ 
age  complexity  of  the  activities  in¬ 
volved  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  average  mental  age 
of  the  group. 

Of  still  greater  importance  than  the 
group  average  is  the  group  range. 
This  principle  obviously  applies  to  all 
measures  employed  to  guide  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  unit  of  work.  Among  the 
activities  possible  within  the  unit  of 
work  must  be  some  simple  enough  for 
the  lowest  mental  age  represented. 
Other  activities  should  challenge  the 
most  mature  capacity  in  the  group. 
Research  is  greatly  needed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  tasks  suited  to  the 
several  mental  age  levels. 

The  intelligence  quotient  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  most  students  of  individual 
differences  to  be  a  fairly  valid  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  rate  of  learning  of  which 
the  child  is  capable.  It  is  probably 
not  ar  valuable  a  measure  for  curricu¬ 
lum  planning  as  mental  age  except  for 
those  children  who  represent  extremes 
in  chronological  age.  If  a  dull  older 
child  and  a  bright  younger  child  have 
the  same  mental  age,  the  type  and 
complexity  of  the  activities  antici¬ 
pated  from  each  should  be  distinctly 
different.  The  bright  child  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  interested  in  discovering  ex¬ 
planations  and  causes;  the  dull  child 
will  be  limited  to  the  more  obvious 
aspects  of  the  unit.  Abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  provided  in  the  plan 
for  all  types  of  intelligence. 

^kfuch  light  may  be  cast  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  units  of  pupil  activity  and  ex¬ 
perience  through  a  study  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  processes  involved.  The  success 
or  failure  of  these  activities  depends 
entirely  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
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the  pupil  learning  which  results  there¬ 
from.  Significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  learning  curves 
for  different  type  situations.  The 
construction  of  a  curriculum  .should 
be  influenced  by  a  consideration  of 
such  factors  as  positive  or  negative 
acceleration  in  the  learning  curve  and 
plateaus  in  the  curve  due  to  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  bonds,  loss  of  interest, 
or  to  the  increased  complexity  of  the 
problem.  Use  may  also  be  made  of 
the  results  found  by  research  in  the 
economy  of  learning. 

The  work  of  Courtis  relative  to 
growth  curves  may  well  suggest  val¬ 
uable  ways  of  studying  learning  in 
various  fields  of  activity.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  progress  of  the  learning 
process  measurement  is  of  necessity 
the  major  tool. 

Studies  of  maturation  with  animals 
and  with  children  indicate  that  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  learning  will  take  place 
more  efliciently  at  particular  levels  of 
maturity.  More  definite  measures  of 
this  factor  are  sorely  needed,  although 
chronological  age  and  mental  age  are 
approximate  indices  of  maturation. 
Valuable  research  has  been  completed 
yielding  information  concerning  phys¬ 
ical  growth  and  maturity.  Social  ma¬ 
turity  is  a  more  subtle  factor  and 
little  success  has  so  far  been  attained 
in  measuring  it.  Perhaps  no  field  of 
study  will  furnish  more  important 
assistance  to  the  curriculum  maker 
than  the  development  of  measures  of 
maturation  whether  physical,  mental, 
or  social. 

In  order  to  correlate  the  materials 
to  be  employed  in  building  a  unit  of 
work  with  the  abilities,  skills,  expe¬ 
rience,  background,  and  interests  of 
the  pupil  group,  it  is  necessary  to 


measure  a  number  of  characteristici 
of  those  materials.  Questions  relating 
to  the  diflSculty  of  materials  can  be 
answered  best  by  an  experimental  ap¬ 
proach  involving  a  careful  count  ^ 
errors  and  of  the  frequency  of  avoid¬ 
ance  by  members  of  the  group.  Again  i 
a  measure  of  average  difficulty  is  not  * 
sufficient.  It  is  more  important  to 
know  the  range.  The  complexity  of 
analysis  required  of  each  child  in  the 
group  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
type  of  participation  in  the  activity 
expected  of  him.  Scales  for  indicat¬ 
ing  at  least  the  approximate  degree  of 
intricacy  of  the  mental  tasks  involved  ' 
are  needed.  Such  scales  might  weU 
be  related  to  the  maturation  and  in¬ 
dex  of  brightness  of  many  children. 

Outstanding  among  the  various 
types  of  difficulty  to  be  considered  in 
assembling  materials  for  a  unit  of 
work  is  the  problem  of  reading  skill 
and  background  required  of  each  pu¬ 
pil.  Reading  is  obviously  a  tool  of 
critical  importance  in  most  pupil  a^ 
tivities.  It  consists  of  many  elements, 
one  of  which  relates  to  the  vocabulary 
employed  in  the  various  items  of  ma¬ 
terial  requiring  pupil  reading.  Much 
valuable  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  measuring  the  occurence  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  w'ords  used.  Difficulties  in¬ 
herent  in  the  ideas  or  concepts  back  j 
of  many  simple  words  have  not  been 
adequately  gauged  as  yet.  Easy  words 
may  represent  complex  ideas  requir 
ing  experience  on  the  adult  level  for 
complete  understanding.  Vocabulary 
diversity  can  be  measured  and  should 
be  considered  as  indicating  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  pupil  progress  in  acqui^ 
ing  new  vocabulary.  The  availability 
of  materials  suitable  for  developing 
the  vocabulary  of  all  the  pupils  pa^ 
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ticipating  in  the  study  is  important 
since  the  range  of  vocabulary  grade 
placement  in  most  elementary  or  high 
school  groups  has  been  shown  to  be 
great. 

A  relatively  definite  test  of  the  level 
of  reading  comprehension  can  be  made 
for  the  group.  Of  course,  such  a 
Boeasure  could  apply  only  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  many  types  of  reading 
possible  in  a  single  unit  of  work.  We 
frequently  take  too  much  for  granted 
when  we  assume,  for  example,  that  a 
child  who  reads  poetry  and  narrative 
easily  will  handle  science  material 
with  equal  facility.  If  possible,  a 
diagnostic  survey  of  reading  diflScul- 
ties  should  be  made  so  that  incidental 
opportunities  for  remedial  reading 
may  be  provided.  Freeing  the  child 
from  a  constant  awareness  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading  does  not  relieve 
the  teacher  of  the  responsibility  for 
providing  abundant  opportunity  for 
indirect  remedial  drill. 

A  careful  coordination  of  reading 
materials  with  the  reading  grade 
placement  of  the  group  is  a  prime 
necessity  in  curriculum  organization. 
In  selecting  text  books,  reference 
books,  supplementary  reading,  recrea¬ 
tional  reading,  incidental  clippings, 
magazines  and  the  like,  the  range  of 
reading  comprehension  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  in  mind. 

Since  many  units  of  pupil  activity 
presuppose  a  large  amount  of  inde¬ 
pendent  study  or  so-called  “research” 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  it  is  naturally 
important  to  know  the  reading  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  reference  materials. 
Much  of  this  type  of  material,  such 
as  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  maps, 
tables  of  facts,  source-books,  biograph¬ 
ical  dictionaries,  and  other  similar 


reference  books  have  never  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  for  reading  difficulty.  Of  equal 
practical  value  would  be  a  measure  of 
the  “get-at-ableness”  of  this  material 
for  different  types  of  pupils.  How 
complex  are  the  tasks  we  expect  chil¬ 
dren  of  varying  abilities  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  perform  as  incidental  to  our 
unit  of  work? 

Some  units  of  work  involve  numer¬ 
ical  concepts,  arithmetical  computa¬ 
tion,  and  arithmetical  reasoning.  The 
ability  to  do  the  necessary  computa¬ 
tion  and  the  difficulty  of  such  com¬ 
putation  as  is  required  is  relatively 
easy  to  measure.  More  difficult  to 
evaluate  is  the  reasoning  ability  of 
the  pupil  as  demanded  by  various 
problem  situations.  Still  more  subtle 
to  measure  and  control  are  the  num¬ 
ber  ideas  or  concepts  as  they  appear 
in  the  pupil’s  activity.  It  is  probable 
that  these  number  concepts  are  of 
greater  fundamental  value  for  the  pu¬ 
pils  understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  than  all  of  the  compu¬ 
tation  so  heavily  stressed.  In  con¬ 
structing  many  units  of  work  these 
number  concepts  will  have  a  natural 
and  important  place.  They  should  be 
studied  by  the  curriculum  maker. 

All  pupil  activities  assume  certain 
backgrounds  of  information  and  pupil 
experience.  The  intelligence  test  is 
an  approximate  measure  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  extent  of  this  experience.  Much 
more  definite  and  specific  knowledge 
is  needed  in  order  to  determine  the 
pupil’s  readiness  to  begin  particular 
activities.  It  is  possible  to  make 
fairly  definite  and  diagnostic  surveys 
of  pupil  information  in  the  several 
fields  of  study.  How  much,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  measured  by  a  careful  sampl¬ 
ing,  does  the  child  know  about  his- 
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torical  eventa  and  personages,  social 
or  civic  organizations,  geographical 
facts  or  scientific  facts  and  principles  ? 
What  specific  knowledge  is  required 
for  a  child  to  participate  successfully 
in  a  given  unit  of  work?  Naturally, 
this  participation  may  take  place  on 
different  levels  of  ability  and  back¬ 
ground  knowledge. 

Many  incidental  skills  are  involved 
and  are  assumed  in  the  organization 
of  a  unit  of  work.  In  order  to  do  as 
may  be  expected  of  him,  each  pupil 
must  possess  certain  minimum  levels 
of  skill-efficiency.  These  levels  of  skill 
will  vary  in  harmony  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  achievement  anticipated  from 
each  pupil  as  gauged  by  his  capacities 
and  interests.  Fairly  satisfactory 
tests  are  available  for  determining  the 
level  of  efficiency  for  many  skills.  For 
example,  we  may  measure  spelling 
ability,  composition  quality,  the  legi¬ 
bility  of  handwriting,  the  correctness 
of  the  language  usage  employed  by 
the  child  and  other  incidental  tools  of 
learning. 

Many  important  outcomes  and  fac¬ 
tors  relating  to  a  unit  of  work  are  not 
measurable  by  any  means  now  at 
hand.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  the 
more  significant  a  factor  is  the  more 
subtle  and  difficult  it  is  to  measure. 
Where  subjective  judgment  is  re¬ 
quired,  that  judgment  may  have  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  worth.  Subjective 
judgment  may  be  improved  by  mak¬ 
ing  careful,  painstaking  observations 
as  a  basis  for  judgment.  These  judg¬ 
ments  should  be  as  specific  as  possible. 
A  grave  danger  implicit  in  the  exag¬ 
gerated  enthusiasm  of  some  “progres¬ 
sive  educators”  lies  in  the  use  of  many 
vague  generalizations  in  describing  the 
work  of  the  pupil  and  its  outcomes. 


These  specific  judgments  will  not  be 
superficial  or  meaningless  if  they  are 
unified  by  a  basic  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Subjective  judgment  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  making  it  more  critical 
We  must  endeavor  to  include  negative 
as  well  as  positive  observations.  It 
is  easy  to  see  only  the  successes  and 
to  overlook  the  short-comings  in  an 
experimental  program.  To  find  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  in  a  unit  of 
work  has  greater  constructional  value 
than  locating  its  achievements. 

Subjective  judgment  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  observing  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  manner  the  factors  and 
outcomes  too  evasive  for  direct  meas¬ 
urement.  If  the  profession  can  come 
to  any  reasonable  degree  of  agreement 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words 
or  terms  employed  to  describe  the 
phenomenon  under  observation,  the 
judgments  of  a  careful  observer 
should  have  some  significance. 

A  few  of  the  more  subtle  objectives 
and  elements  to  be  considered  in  con¬ 
structing  a  unit  of  work  will  be  enu¬ 
merated  here.  All  pupil  activities 
will  involve  appreciation  values.  These 
outcomes  should  receive  definite  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  organization  of  the  unit. 
Opportunities  for  pupil  experiences 
and  judgments  concerning  art  and 
music  constitute  essential  elements  in 
many  units.  No  unit  of  pupil  ac¬ 
tivity  lacks  the  possibility  of  stimu¬ 
lating  some  type  of  appreciation  in 
the  pupil.  He  may  learn  to  value  the 
sacrifices  of  our  pioneer  forefathers, 
to  realize  how  much  skill  and  patience 
the  inventors  required,  or  to  thrill  at 
the  marvels  of  the  world  of  science. 
He  may  beg^n  to  experience  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  discovering  for  himself  some 
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of  the  basic  principles  controlling  the 
life  processes  and  the  phenomena  of 
nstnre. 

Systematic  and  specific  judgments 
ihould  be  made  by  the  curriculum 
builder  relative  to  the  socializing 
values  of  each  pupil  activity.  So 
little  is  known  about  this  type  of  out¬ 
come  and  so  much  is  glibly  claimed 
by  some  educators  that  a  careful  study 
of  this  problem  is  clearly  indicated. 
What  specific  types  of  social  responses 
do  different  pupils  make  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  situations  presented  in  the  unit 
of  work?  Comparatively  little  re¬ 
search  has  yet  been  done  in  the  field 
learning  in  a  social  matrix. 

Much  has  been  said  and  little  is 
known  about  pupil  interests.  How  do 
they  arise?  To  what  extent  should 
the  activity  seek  to  arouse  and  guide 
pupil  interest?  In  how  far  should 
the  activity  conform  to  the  pattern  of 
pupil  interests  already  present? 

Experiment  and  research  will  doubt¬ 
less  make  available  to  the  curriculum 


builder  through  the  slow  processes  of 
growth  more  successful  measuring  de¬ 
vices  for  analyzing  certain  phases  of 
pupil  experience  at  present  too  com¬ 
plex  for  direct  measurement.  We 
need  tests  that  are  more  analytical, 
that  indicate  specific  attainments  and 
difficulties.  Measures  of  reasoning 
power  and  the  ability  to  understand 
fundamental  relationships  are  slowly 
evolving.  Studies  of  social  maturity 
and  its  interdependence  on  mental 
growth  and  chronological  age  will 
shed  valuable  light  on  certain  prob¬ 
lems  of  curriculum  construction  and 
teaching  technique.  For  example, 
should  pupil  groups  be  formed  on  the 
basis  of  chronological  age? 

While  these  much-needed  measures 
are  being  developed,  the  curriculum 
builder  can  and  should  employ  the 
tests  and  measuring  devices  now  avail¬ 
able.  Only  through  their  careful  and 
systematic  use  can  he  bring  into  mu¬ 
tual  harmony  the  pupil  group  and 
opportunities  for  valuable  pupil  ac¬ 
tivity. 


DIAGNOSTIC  TESTING  IN  THE  UNIT-OF-WORK 

PROGRAM 

Willis  W.  Clark 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESEARCH 
LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

The  informal,  activity,  or  unit-  posite  is  true.  If  teachers  are  to  assist 
of-work  instructional  program  is  in  the  direction  of  educational  experi- 
receiving  wide  approval  among  ences  so  that  individual  differences 
progressive  educators.  Originating  in  and  developmental  needs  of  pupils 
special  classes  and  private  schools,  will  be  cared  for,  a  much  more  exten- 
this  type  of  educational  program  and  sive  testing  program  will  be  required, 
its  concomitant  philosophy,  is  affect-  In  fact,  the  use  of  diagnostic  tests 
ing  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  should  be  considered  one  of  the  pro¬ 
procedures  throughout  the  grades,  fessional  techniques  of  the  teacher. 
With  proper  safeguards,  the  writer  bo-  The  tests  for  such  use  may  be  in- 
lieves  that  this  program  represents  a  formal  and  unstandardized,  or  they 
distinct  advance  in  educational  prac-  may  have  been  prepared  by  those  who 

have  made  an  analysis  of  the  learning 
Under  the  formal  program  (char-  elements  in  the  given  situation.  The 
acterized  by  the  use  of  logical  content  teacher  should  have  the  ability  to  ad- 
in  basic  text-books,  prepared  syllabi,  minister  and  interpret  tests  of  capaci- 
and  frequent  tests),  there  has  been  the  ty,  maturity,  and  accomplishment  in 
assurance  that  basic  skills  and  facts  her  particular  area, 
would  be  presented  to  all  pupils.  In  There  are  certain  assumptions  car- 
an  informal  situation,  with  teacher  over  from  the  formal  graded  edu* 

and  pupil  freedom  in  selection  of  ma-  cutional  regime  which  hinder  effective 
terials  for  study,  there  is  some  danger  teaching  and  learning  activities.  One 
of  the  omission  of  essential  elements  these  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the 
of  basic  skills  and  subject-matter.  word  “grade”.  To  many  persons,  it 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies  implies  “the  place  where  pupils  learn 
in  the  frequent  and  intelligent  use  of  specific  things.”  It  should  be  defined 
diagnostic  testing  techniques.  This  as  “an  administrative  device  for  das- 
will  enable  the  teacher,  as  director  and  sifying  pupils  for  the  convenience  of 
guide,  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  instruction.”  Rather  than  assume 
each  pupil  and  to  assure  herself  that  that  a  pupil  who  has  completed  a  ce^ 
the  pupils  are  attaining  reasonable  tain  grade  has  a  mastery  of  certain 

mastery  of  techniques  and  orientation  skills  and  basic  information,  we  should 

in  subject-matter  suited  to  their  ca-  admit  and  take  into  account  the  fact 
pacity  and  maturity.  that  usually  less  than  one-half  of  the 

The  statement  has  been  made,  “Now  pupils  in  a  given  grade  have  the 

that  we  have  activity  programs,  we  ability  and  accomplishment  set  up  for 

won’t  need  any  more  tests.”  The  op-  that  grade,  ^fany  pupils  have  less 
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»nd  many  have  more  than  the  median 
ichievement  which  is  normally  set  up 
gg  the  standard  for  the  grade. 

Likewise,  many  school  districts  give 
but  lip  service  to  the  demonstrated 
facts  relating  to  individual  difference 
in  capacity.  Backward  pupils  are  be¬ 
ing  provided  with  an  enriched  cur¬ 
riculum  when  the  instructional  mate¬ 
rials  are  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
their  comprehension  and  experience. 
A  similar  enrichment  is  provided  for 
intellectually  superior  children  when 
they  are  freed  from  needless  drill  in 
skills  already  mastered,  and  allowed 
to  develop  individual  initiative  and 
assume  responsibility  suited  to  their 
developmental  needs. 

These  situations  may  be  illustrated 
by  data  secured  by  use  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Achievement  Tests. ^  These  tests 
are  diagnostic  tests  in  the  fundamental 
skills  of  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
language  which  are  essential  for  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  academic  aspects  of  edu¬ 
cation.  These  tests  are  so  constructed 
to  provide  the  following  types  of  in¬ 
formation  : 

1.  The  customary  age  or  grade  place¬ 
ment  results  for  each  subject. 

2.  A  profile  indicating  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  each  pupil  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  skills  tested. 

3.  A  diagnostic  analysis  of  the  teach¬ 
ing-learning  situations  whereby  the 
teacher  may  group  pupils,  give  indi¬ 
vidual  help,  and  otherwise  direct  an 
intelligent  educational  program  suited 
to  the  needs  of  her  pupils. 

The  following  outline,  giving  the 
elements  of  Arithmetic  Reasoning  and 
Addition  of  Arithmetic  Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  above-mentioned  test,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Battery,  will  illustrate  the 
practical  values  of  such  information 


for  a  teacher  who  is  attempting  to 
individualize  her  instruction: 
Arithmetic  Reasoning. 

A.  Number  Concept: 

— Writing  numbers. 

— Writing  money. 

— Roman  numbers. 

— Concept  of  whole  numbers. 

— Concept  of  fractions  and  deci¬ 
mals. 

B.  Signs  and  Symbols: 

— Signs. 

— Abbreviations. 

C.  Problems : 

— One-step. 

— Two-step. 

— Sharing  and  averaging. 

— Square  measure  and  cubic  con¬ 
tent. 

— Percentage. 

— Ratio. 

Arithmetic  Fundamentals. 

D.  Addition : 

— Simple  combinations. 

— Carrying. 

— Zeros. 

— Column  addition. 

— Adding  money, 

— Denominate  numbers. 

— Adding  numerators. 

— Reducing  fractions  to  common 
denominators. 

— Adding  mixed  numbers. 

— Adding  fractions  and  decimals. 

— Writing  decimals  in  columns. 

Some  of  the  implications  for  teach¬ 
ers  are  shown  by  test  results  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  “Two  thousand  six”  or  “ten  thou¬ 
sand  eight”  are  written  correctly  by  4th 
grade,  79%;  6th  grade,  89%;  12th 
grade,  79%. 

2.  Knowledge  that  %  is  largest  of 

series  %,  1/5,  2/6,  and  that  %  is 

largest  of  series  of  %,  %,  %,  4/9  for 
various  grades  are  as  follows:  4th  grade, 
13% ;  6th  grade,  31% ;  12th  grade,  77%. 

3.  Knowledge  that  50%  is  less  than  2 
is  shown  by  69%  of  12th  grade  pupils. 
31%  of  6th  grade  pupils  have  the  same 
information. 


1  Ttegg,  E.  W.,  and  Clark,  W.  W. :  “Progressive  Achievement  Tests.  Primary,  Elementary, 
intermediate,  and  Advanced  Batteries.”  Los  Angeles:  So.  Calif.  School  Book  Depository. 
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It  is  obviously  true  that  many  of 
the  problems  of  adjustment  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  various  grades  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  pupils  do  not  have  the 
mastery  of  certain  skills  or  facts 
which  they  are  assumed  to  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  time  and  energy 
is  expended  in  repeating  that  which 
is  already  known. 

By  the  extensive  use  of  well-selected 


measuring  devices  and  the  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  results,  we  may 
expect  the  unit-of-work  program  to 
provide  a  means  for  a  superior  type 
of  educative  activity.  Without  such 
aids,  the  activities  are  apt  to  fail  to 
provide  some  of  the  essential  elements 
for  learning  and  thereby  result  in  the 
programs  not  attaining  its  potential¬ 
ities  in  fostering  improved  educational 
outcomes. 


PERSISTENCY  OF  ERROR  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
DIAGNOSIS 

Leo  J.  Brueckner 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


VARIABILITY  of  response  is  an 
important  factor  in  educational 
diagnosis  that  is  often  not  taken 
into  account  in  analyzing  the  results 
of  arithmetic  diagnostic  tests.  It  is 
commonly  assumed  that  a  pupil’s  per¬ 
formance  in  a  particular  test  given 
under  certain  conditions  is  a  reliable 
index  of  his  performance  in  other 
trials  of  the  same  test  given  at  some 
subsequent  time.  The  reliability  of 
tests  is  usually  determined  by  com¬ 
paring  the  relative  positions  of  the 
pupils’  scores  in  the  distributions  of 
scores.  This  procedure  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  while  the 
two  scores  of  an  individual  in  the  test 
may  be  practically  the  same,  the  spe¬ 
cific  items  incorrect  on  the  two  testa 
and  the  kinds  of  errors  made  may  be 
quite  different. 

An  analysis  of  the  specific  errors  on 
one  performance  of  a  test  may,  there¬ 
fore,  lead  to  a  wholly  invalid  diag¬ 
nosis.  The  results  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  bearing  on  this  point  are 
herewith  reported. 


The  first  experiment  deals  with  the 
question  of  persistency  of  error  when 
pupils  repeat  the  identical  example  i 
number  of  times.  Six  difficult  types 
of  examples  in  division  of  fractions 
were  mimeographed  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  The  24  pupils  in  a  sixth  grade 
class  that  had  studied  the  topic  were 
directed  to  work  these  six  examples 
and  then  to  hand  in  their  work.  As 
each  pupil  turned  in  his  paper,  he  was 
at  once  given  another  slip  containing 
the  same  six  examples  and  was  told 
to  work  them  again  and  then  to  turn 
in  his  paper.  This  procedure  was 
repeated  until  each  pupil  had  turned 
in  six  slips.  No  effort  was  made  to 
motivate  the  work,  nor  was  the  pu^ 
pose  of  the  experiment  explained  to 
them.  The  pupils  were  not  told  at 
any  time  whether  or  not  their  work 
was  correct. 

An  analysis  of  the  six  papers  of 
each  pupil  revealed  the  extent  to  which 
incorrect  solutions  of  each  examplo 
persisted  in  the  six  trials.  In  all 
there  were  24  times  6  or  144  oppo^ 
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trinities  for  making  from  0  to  6  er¬ 
rors  on  six  repetitions  of  the  same  ex¬ 
ample.  In  96  of  these  144  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  was  found  that  there  were 
no  errors  on  any  of  the  six  repetitions 
of  the  same  example.  This  means 
that  in  48  cases  there  were  errors  on 
one  or  more  of  the  six  trials  of  the 
same  example.  Table  I  shows  the 
detailed  analysis  of  these  results. 

Table  1 

Analysis  of  Incorrect  Solutions  in  Six 
Trials  of  Each  Example. 


No.  of  Incorrect 
Solutions  in 

Six  Trials 

Frequency 

Per  Cent 

1 

19 

39.6 

2 

5 

10.4 

3 

6 

12.5 

4 

2 

4.2 

5 

3 

6.2 

6 

13 

27.1 

In  19  cases  there  was  only  one  in¬ 
correct  solution  in  the  six  trials  of 
an  example;  in  5  cases  there  were 
errors  in  two  of  the  six  trials;  in  6 
cases  there  were  errors  in  three  of  the 
six  trials ;  in  2  cases  there  were  errors 
in  four  of  the  six  trials;  in  3  cases 
there  were  errors  in  five  of  the 
six  trials;  in  13  cases  the  particular 
example  was  worked  incorrectly  in  all 
six  trials.  It  is  thus  clear  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  great  variability 
in  the  performance  of  pupils  on  re¬ 
peated  trials  of  the  same  examples. 
In  only  33.3  per  cent  of  the  cases  in 
which  there  were  errors  was  the  same 
example  solved  incorrectly  in  five  or 
six  of  the  six  trials.  In  50  per  cent 
of  the  cases  there  were  errors  in  only 
one  or  two  of  the  six  trials  of  the 
same  example.  These  errors  distrib¬ 
uted  themselves  over  all  six  trials. 
Similar  results  were  found  when  the 
experiment  was  repeated  with  other 
groups  using  time  intervals  of  an 


hour,  a  day,  and  a  week  between  the 
test  periods.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  pupils’  performance  on  a  single 
trial  of  an  example  is  not  a  sure  in¬ 
dex  of  his  performance  ort  subsequent 
trials  of  the  same  example. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  deals 
with  the  extent  to  which  a  pupil’s  per¬ 
formance  in  one  example  of  a  given 
type  is  an  index  of  his  ability  to  solve 
other  examples  of  the  same  type.  By 
“type”  we  mean  an  example  involving 
a  particular  combination  of  skills.  It 
is  easy  to  construct  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  illustrate  this  idea  of  type. 
Both  involve  the  same  skills  but  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers: 

2/3  X  iy2  =  l  2/5  X  2y2  =  l 

A  test  exercise  containing  four  ex¬ 
amples  of  each  of  six  different  types 
in  multiplication  of  fractions  was  con¬ 
structed.  The  24  examples  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  random  order  on  a  single 
sheet.  The  pupils  worked  all  of  the 
examples  in  one  class  period,  as  a 
regular  class  exercise.  They  were 
given  as  much  time  as  they  needed  to 
complete  the  work.  In  all  327  pupils 
in  five  different  cities  were  tested. 
The  median  number  of  examples 
solved  incorrectly  was  5.4;  the  range 
was  from  all  correct  to  all  incorrect. 
In  1101  cases,  from  1  to  4  of  the  four 
examples  of  a  given  type  were  worked 
incorrectly.  Table  2  shows  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  errors. 

Table  2 

Distribution  of  Incorrect  Solutions  of 
Six  Types  of  Examples  (4  Examples  of 
Each  Type). 


Number  of  Incor¬ 
rect  SoluUons 

Frequency 

Per  Cent 

1 

443 

40.2 

2 

261 

23.7 

3 

169 

14.4 

4 

238 

21.6 
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In  40.2  per  cent  of  the  cases  in 
which  there  were  errors  in  one  or 
more  of  the  four  examples  of  a  given 
type,  the  pupil  solved  only  one  of  the 
four  examples  incorrectly;  in  23.7  per 
cent  of  the  cases  there  were  two  incor¬ 
rect  solutions ;  in  14.4  per  cent  of  the 
cases  there  were  three  incorrect  solu¬ 
tions;  in  21.6  per  cent  of  the  cases 
all  four  examples  of  the  particular 
type  were  solved  incorrectly.  These 
results  show  that  a  pupil  may  work 
incorrectly  an  example  on  a  test,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  single  examples, 
each  of  a  different  type,  and  yet  work 
correctly  other  examples  of  the  same 
type. 

In  the  238  cases  in  which  there 
were  incorrect  solutions  on  all  four 
examples  of  a  given  type,  an  analysis 
of  the  kinds  of  errors  in  each  example 
yielded  significant  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  persistence  of  the  kinds  of  er¬ 
rors  that  were  made  by  the  pupils.  In 
only  16.0  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
all  four  examples  of  a  given  type 
solved  incorrectly  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  that  is,  the  same  error  was  made 
in  all  four  examples.  In  27.8  per 
cent  of  the  cases  there  were  found,  in 
addition  to  a  constant  error  in  all 
four  examples,  other  errors  in  from 
one  to  three  of  the  four  examples.  In 
26.5  per  cent  of  the  cases  three  of  the 
examples  were  missed  for  the  same 
reason,  often  accompanied  by  some 
other  error,  but  a  different  error  was 
found  in  the  fourth  example.  In  22.7 
per  cent  of  the  cases  two  of  the  four 
examples  were  missed  for  the  same 
reason,  but  each  of  the  other  two  ex¬ 
amples  was  missed  for  a  different  rea¬ 
son.  In  7.0  per  cent  of  the  cases  each 


of  the  four  examples  was  solved  in¬ 
correctly  for  a  different  reason. 

These  facts  show  the  likelihood  of 
incorrect  diagnosis  when  the  teacher 
bases  her  conclusions  on  an  analysis 
of  the  pupil’s  performance  on  a  single 
example  of  a  given  type.  Elsewhere 
the  writer  has  given  specifications  for 
constructing  diagnostic  tests  that  will 
lead  to  valid  diagnosis.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
causes  of  the  variability  of  error  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  above  experiments.  It 
is  obvious  that  various  conditions  may 
affect  the  pupil’s  performance.  For 
example,  the  score  of  a  third  grade 
pupil  on  a  rate  test  of  knowledge  of 
addition  combinations  may  be  low  be¬ 
cause  of  slow  speed  of  writing  rather 
than  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
number  combinations.  When  the  same 
pupil  is  given  as  much  time  as  he 
needs,  he  may  be  able  to  write  all  of 
the  sums  correctly.  In  some  cases 
when  speed  is  stressed  there  is  a  break¬ 
down  of  skill  due  to  lack  of  control 
of  the  various  mechanisms  involved, 
which  under  other  conditions  function 
satisfactorily.  Some  pupils  make 
higher  scores  on  tests  when  speed  is 
stressed  than  they  make  on  the  same 
tests  when  they  are  given  as  much 
time  as  they  need  to  complete  the  test 
Rewards  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gold 
stars  or  money,  praise,  and  awareness 
of  growth  affect  the  performances  of 
pupils  in  different  ways.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  difficult  to  get  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  measure  of  a  pupil’s  ability  by 
a  single  test  given  under  a  certain  set 
of  conditions,  since  under  other  con¬ 
ditions  the  results  may  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Ratings  of  pupils  whose  scores 
are  equal  on  a  test  given  under  one 


1  Brueckner,  I*  J^and  Hawklnson,  M.:  “The  Optimum  Order  of  Arrangement  of  Item*  In  •  I 
Diagnostic  Test."  EHementary  School  Journal,  Vof.  34  (January,  1934),  351-358.  i 
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set  of  conditions  often  differ  consider- 
ibly  when  the  test  is  given  under 
slightly  different  conditions. 

An  illustration  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  effort  put  forth  by  the  pupil  may 
affect  his  test  scores  is  given  by  Cour¬ 
tis.*  Table  3  lists  the  scores  of  two 
fourth  grade  pupils  on  six  trials  of  a 
test  of  addition  combinations  given 
under  different  conditions,  except  that 
the  time  allowed  on  all  trials  was  the 
same.  The  different  conditions  are 
given  as  the  lower  part  of  the  table. 

Tablb  3 

Scores  on  Six  Trials  of  a  Test  of  Addi¬ 
tion  Combinations  Given  Under  Varying 
Conditions. 

Trial  1  2  3  6  6 

Pupil  A. 

No.  attempted  30  37  30  32  37  42 

No.  correct  30  27  29  32  36  33 

Pupil  B. 

No.  attempted  60  63  40  30  62  64 

No.  correct  49  62  39  29  61  64 

Instructions  to  pupils: 

Trial  1.  See  how  many  you  can  add 
correctly  in  the  time  allowed. 

Trial  2.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Disregard  accuracy. 

Trial  3.  Be  sure  every  answer  is 
right.  Disregard  speed. 

Trial  4.  See  if  you  can  work  as  you 
did  on  the  first  trial. 

Two  days  later: 

Trial  6.  See  if  you  can  make  as  high 
•cores  as  you  did  the  other  day.  (Praise.) 

Trial  6.  I  will  give  you  a  nickel  if 
you  make  a  higher  score.  (Money  re¬ 
ward.) 

The  striking  thing  about  the  per¬ 
formances  of  these  two  pupils  is  the 
variation  in  their  scores  on  the  six 
tests.  On  trial  1  Pupil  A  attempted 
30  combinations  and  had  all  of  them 
correct.  On  trial  2  when  speed  was 

(  Dkta  from  an  unpublished  study. 


emphasized  he  attempted  37  combina¬ 
tions  but  had  only  27  of  them  correct. 
Apparently  the  greater  effort  put  forth 
broke  down  controls  conditioning  ac¬ 
curacy.  On  trials  3,  4,  and  6  there 
was  considerable  variation  in  the  num¬ 
ber  attempted  but  the  work  was  quite 
accurate.  On  trial  6  when  the  money 
reward  was  offered  Pupil  A  attempted 
more  items  than  on  any  of  the  other 
trials,  but  his  work  was  highly  inac¬ 
curate,  as  it  was  on  trial  2.  Some 
factor  that  breaks  down  the  skill  was 
operating.  It  should  be  clear  that  on 
all  trials  the  basic  arithmetic  ability 
of  the  pupil  was  constant.  His  test 
performances  on  the  basis  of  which  to 
evaluate  his  ability  were  affected  by 
the  ways  in  which  he  responded  to 
the  various  conditions  under  which 
the  test  was  given.  The  greater  effort 
made  on  trials  2  and  6  may  have 
broken  down  the  basic  controls. 

The  results  for  Pupil  B  do  not  re¬ 
veal  any  tendency  for  his  ability  to 
break  down  under  any  of  the  test  con¬ 
ditions,  since  on  all  trials  his  work 
was  very  accurate.  However,  there 
was  a  wide  variation  in  the  number 
of  items  attempted  on  the  six  trials 
of  the  test.  His  score  on  trial  2  was 
considerably  higher  than  on  trial  3 
as  was  to  be  expected;  his  score  on 
trial  4  was  much  lower  than  on  any 
of  the  other  trials,  possibly  due  to 
loss  of  interest  on  the  fourth  trial  of 
the  same  test.  On  the  next  day  his 
score  on  the  test  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  promised  reward  was  higher  than 
on  any  of  the  other  trials.  In  the 
case  of  Pupil  B  the  greater  amount 
of  effort  put  forth  on  trials  2  and  6 
did  not  break  down  the  controls  in- 
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volved  as  happened  with  Pupil  A. 
Courtis  reached  the  conclusion  that 
scores  on  ^^single  trials  of  educational 
tests  cannot  be  reliably  interpreted 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  effort 
level  of  response.” 

Similar  variability  in  pupil  per¬ 
formance  has  been  revealed  by  our 
researches  in  spelling  and  English 
composition.  Our  findings  suggest 
that  diagnosis  is  not  as  simple  and 


mechanical  a  task  as  it  is  sometimei 
assumed  to  be.  i 

Research  on  the  various  ways  in 
which  such  factors  as  differences  in 
motive,  degree  of  effort,  level  of  nu-  | 
turity,  and  nature  of  controls  are  re¬ 
lated  to  pupil  achievement  and  pe^ 
formance  on  tests,  offers  a  field  of  in¬ 
vestigation  that  should  yield  rich  * 
returns  to  those  interested  in  prob¬ 
lems  in  learning. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  OF  MEASUREMENT  TO  REME¬ 
DIAL  READING 

Blanche  L.  Garrison 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  LOS  ANGELES 


Five  years  ago  senior  high  school 
teachers  thought  that  their  stu¬ 
dents,  having  completed  the  ninth 
grade,  had  mastered  the  tools  of  learn¬ 
ing  sufficiently  well  to  do  regular  high 
school  work  in  the  traditional  aca¬ 
demic  subjects.  The  last  few  years 
have  been  disillusioning  because  the 
results  of  objective  tests  have  proved 
that  quite  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

This  was  found  to  be  true  at  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  found  in  the  AlO 
English  classes,  there  were  boys  who 
were  repeating  the  work  for  the  third 
and  fourth  semesters.  The  course  of 
study  at  that  time  included  consider¬ 
able  formal  grammar,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  to  pass  a  series  of  tests  be¬ 
fore  they  could  earn  AlO  English 
credit.  They  couldn’t  read  well 
enough  to  understand  the  text.  Not 
more  than  twelve  in  any  class  were 
up  to  grade  in  reading,  and  their 
grade  placements  ranged  from  third 
to  tenth,  with  about  two  thirds  of  them 
falling  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade 


groups.  It  WRS  not  strange  that  they 
could  not  do  regular  high  school  En^ 
lish. 

An  experimental  class  was  estab¬ 
lished  the  next  term.  Sixteen  of  the 
worst  cases  were  given  an  extra  read-  i 
ing  class  in  addition  to  their  regular 
schedule.  No  home  work  was  re¬ 
quired,  but  remedial  reading  proce¬ 
dures  were  followed.  The  results 
were  gratifying  and  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  remedial  instruction  would 
be  profitable  for  such  students. 

A  remedial  reading  program  was 
worked  out  on  a  more  scientific  basis, 
and  during  the  past  four  years  it  has 
more  than  justified  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  hasty  and  entirely 
unreliable  experiment  with  the  sixteen 
students. 

A  counsellor  visits  each  junior  high 
school  in  the  district  to  give  the  San- 
gren-Woody  Reading  Test  to  the  A9 
pupils.  The  students  entering  Jeffer 
son  who  do  not  achieve  a  placement  of 
seventh  grade  or  better  are  pro¬ 
grammed  for  a  remedial  reading  claa. 
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Thoee  who  are  sixth  grade  in  reading 
achievement  are  placed  in  one  group; 
thoee  below  sixth  are  placed  in  an¬ 
other.  Seventh  grade  ability  is  set  as 
the  standard  because  most  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  a  popular 
type  are  of  that  degree  of  diflSculty. 

Within  the  first  week  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  class  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  whole  matter  of  reme¬ 
dial  reading  is  considered.  All  stu¬ 
dents  are  given  the  results  of  their 
reading  tests  part  by  part,  and  they 
plot  their  own  reading  profiles  on  the 
chart  provided  for  them  on  page  two 
of  the  tests.  These  profile  charts  are 
of  great  benefit  in  motivation,  and 
they  are  valuable  to  the  teacher  for 
diagnostic  purposes. 

The  September  to  February,  193.5, 
class  was  a  representative  group. 
Table  I  presents  the  data  for  this 
group. 

With  tw’o  exceptions  these  33  people 
were  all  sixth  grade  in  reading  grade 
placement.  There  were  15  negroes, 
7  Mexicans,  6  Italians,  1  Chinese,  and 
4  Americans.  The  racial  and  language 
difficulties  in  the  group  were  obvious. 
The  I.  Q.’s  ranged  from  65  to  107 
with  a  median  of  85.  There  were 
only  4  with  I.  Q.’s  of  95  or  above, 
while  14  were  below  85.  This  was 
another  obvious  reason  for  their  read¬ 
ing  troubles. 

Part  of  the  reading  program  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  words  read 
per  minute.  Table  TI  indicates  the 
reading  rate  for  this  class  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term  at  the  end  of  ten 
weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
week. 

The  early  gains  in  speed  continued 
through  the  term,  but  a  speed  of  250 
words  appears  to  be  the  limit  for  the 


Table  I 

Reading  Scores  and  Speed  Scores  at  the 
Beginning  and  at  the  End  of  a  Semester 
for  a  Typical  RemediaJ  Class. 


Pupil 

Race 
or  ] 

[.  Q. 

Sangren- 

Woody 

Teat, 

Form 

V 

Cv 

Ei 

ch 

Third 
peed  Te 

Nationality 

A 

B 

n 

n 

OB 

C.  J. 

Italian 

80 

6.5 

5.7 

118 

... 

222 

D.  B. 

Negro 

88 

6.9 

7.5 

... 

162 

168 

D.  A. 

American 

71 

6.3 

6.3 

143 

... 

165 

E.  F. 

American 

82 

6.6 

6.6 

194 

186 

162 

E.  J. 

Mexican 

73 

6.6 

7.4 

250 

344 

258 

G.  J. 

Mexican 

93 

6.0 

8.5 

200 

230 

293 

J.  T. 

Negro 

107 

6.6 

8.5 

239 

210 

241 

L.  F. 

American 

65 

6.0 

8.5 

214 

204 

241 

L.  D. 

Chinese 

91 

5.4 

7.0 

171 

256 

293 

L.  F. 

American 

85 

6.0 

8.5 

220 

254 

265 

L.  P. 

Italian 

70 

6.2 

7.3 

162 

185 

231 

L.  F. 

Mexican 

82 

6.7 

7.7 

118 

154 

195 

M.  V. 

Negro 

84 

6.4 

7.0 

115 

150 

199 

M.  E. 

Negro 

72 

6.0 

7.1 

117 

138 

175 

P.  J. 

Italian 

84 

6.1 

8.2 

154 

208 

206 

R.  M. 

Negro 

85 

6.2 

8.5 

195 

180 

225 

R.  E. 

Negro 

80 

6.0 

8.5 

117 

140 

175 

R.  L. 

Negro 

71 

4.9 

7.2 

260 

250 

278 

R  W. 

Negro 

92 

6.9 

8.5 

173 

192 

230 

R.  C. 

Mexican 

85 

6.0 

7.0 

164 

180 

212 

S.  J. 

Negro 

90 

6.5 

8.5 

201 

159 

218 

S.  M. 

Mexican 

83 

6.6 

8.2 

146 

184 

221 

S.  E. 

Italian 

95 

6.7 

8.5 

145 

186 

234 

T.  C. 

Negro 

83 

6.3 

8.5 

187 

212 

222 

V.  F. 

Mexican 

88 

6.0 

8.5 

188 

205 

284 

V.  P. 

Mexican 

85 

6.0 

8.5 

230 

240 

226 

W.  L. 

Negro 

92 

6.3 

8.1 

117 

129 

154 

W.  M. 

Negro 

80 

6.1 

7.0 

120 

184 

282 

W.  C. 

Negro 

85 

6.5 

8.3 

. . . 

215 

282 

W.  J. 

Negro 

101 

6.6 

8.5 

236 

279 

320 

T.  L. 

Negro 

84 

6.2 

7.4 

... 

183 

... 

N.  T. 

Italian 

93 

6.0 

6.2 

170 

... 

... 

F.  F. 

Italian 

99 

6.5 

8.5 

235 

271 

284 

Table  II.  Reading  Rates. 

Low  Score  High  Score  Median 


Test  1 

115 

260 

171 

Test  2 

129 

244 

184 

Test  3 

154 

320 

231 

average  remedial  reading  pupil.  The 
scores  on  speed  tests  for  several  groups 
sustain  this  fact. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
semester  the  teacher  strives  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  these  pupils  and  in¬ 
terests  them  in  some  kind  of  reading. 
The  approach  is  based  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents’  interests,  and  aims  toward  ex¬ 
tensive  rather  than  intensive  reading. 
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They  bring  any  books  they  may  choose  especially.  These  people  of  limited 
in  which  to  do  free  reading.  Each  ability  do  enjoy  “entertaining”  each 
person  reads  a  paragraph  or  two  aloud  other  once  they  lose  the  fear  that 
to  the  teacher.  This  serves  a  three-  comes  from  too  frequent  failure, 
fold  purpose:  it  gives  her  an  oppor-  From  the  first  they  are  given  only 
tunity  to  observe  the  type  of  bwks  work  in  which  they  can  succeed, 
read;  it  gives  her  a  chance  to  observe  This  semester  the  two  classes  hare 
reading  habits,  such  as  pointing  out  been  especially  eager  to  work  with 
words  and  bad  eye  movements ;  and  plays-  The  difficulty  has  been  to  get 
it  provides  a  natural  situation  in  suitable  one-act  plays  in  simple  enough 
which  the  pupil  and  teacher  may  be-  language.  Here,  as  in  poetry,  read- 
come  better  acquainted.  By  following  ing  for  thought  and  proper  word 
this  procedure,  the  attitudes  of  these  grouping  is  stressed, 
slow  and  very  limited  groups  is  On  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
greatly  improved.  This  approach,  Thursdays  a  common  textbook  is  used, 
coupled  with  the  motivating  influence  The  class  members  read  silently  about 
of  the  profile  charts,  practically  elimi-  thirty  pages  ,of  easy  material  each 
nates  discipline  problems.  day.  During  the  following  class  peri- 

The  regular  weekly  program  of  the  objective  type  test  is  given  — 

class  consists  of  three  days  of  reading  usually  true-false.  The  sole  reason 
from  a  common  book,  one  day  of  oral  for  the  test  is  to  make  certain  that 
reading  of  poetry  or  plays,  and  one  students  are  reading  at  least  thirty 
day  of  free  reading.  Once  a  month  pages  a  day.  This  amount  sometimes 
on  the  free  reading  day  one  of  the  crowds  them,  but  the  crowding  forces 
public  librarians  comes  to  review  them  to  read  more  rapidly.  The  day 
books.  before  an  assignment  is  made  the  poe- 

Mondays  are  utilized  for  the  oral  sible  word  difficulties  are  discussed 
reading  of  poetry  and  plays.  Both  clarified.  These  are  limited  to 

types  of  literature  are  meant  to  be  more  than  ten.  On  these  days, 

read  aloud,  so  that  an  artificial  situa-  ^  very  brief  mimeographed  exe^ 

tion  is  not  created.  The  class  begins  directions,  or  stating  a 

with  poetry.  One  verse  is  written  on  simple  arithmetic  problem,  or  relating 
the  board,  and  the  class  decides  what  »  ^ery  obvious  puzzle  is  passed  to  each 
the  thought  groups  are.  Then  each  student,  and  he  writes  the  answer  on 
student  selects  a  poem  of  his  own,  paper. 

studies  it,  and  finally  reads  it  for  the  The  class  first  reads  Jim  DavU, 
group’s  enjoyment.  The  class  de-  then  Man  for  the  Ages,  Wild  AnimaU 
cides,  in  each  case,  whether  the  thought  I  Have  Known,  Up  from  Slavery, 
of  the  poem  has  been  made  clear  by  Ancient  Man,  and  others.  While 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  read,  reading  Up  from  Slavery,  they  select 
Individual  help  is  given,  not  so  much  the  central  thought  of  each  para* 
by  the  teacher  as  by  the  other  stu-  graph;  while  in  Ancient  Man  the  o^ 
dents.  Sometimes  the  reader  re-states  der  of  events  is  emphasized,  thus  giv- 
the  thought  in  his  own  words;  some-  ing  drill  in  organization, 
times  the  rhythmic  qualities  are  noted  Fridays  are  reserved  for  a  good 
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time.  Library  books  are  read  and 
enjoyed  for  recreational  purposes. 
The  public  librarians  in  the  district 
have  cooperated  in  making  an  anno¬ 
tated  book  list  of  appropriate  books. 
The  books  on  this  list  are  placed  on 
special  shelves  in  each  of  the  branch 
libraries,  and  the  remedial  reading 
people  are  urged  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  librarians  so  that  they 
may  be  given  special  consideration. 
These  librarians  have  been  reviewing 
books  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  they  feel  that  their  efforts  have 
been  worthwhile.  They  report  that 
some  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  reme¬ 
dial  reading  groups  have  continued  to 
use  the  library.  This  continued  influ¬ 
ence  in  leisure-time  reading  is,  of 
course,  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
this  work. 

In  addition  to  this  cooperation  from 
the  public  librarians,  the  school  libra¬ 
rian  assists  very  materially.  She  has 
used  the  fine  money  to  buy  books 
appropriate  for  the  remedial  reading 
classes.  There  are  now  available  some 
50  to  75  easy  and  interesting  books. 
These  are  on  a  special  shelf  so  that 
the  students  may  more  easily  select 
what  they  desire.  Ten  recreational 
books  a  semester  is  the  goal  Set  for 
these  people,  but  they  average  only 
five.  A  very  simple  book  report  is 
filled  out  and  a  block  graph  showing 
each  pupil’s  record  is  posted  in  the 
room. 

Do  these  people  improve  in  reading 
ability  under  this  regime  ?  Measured 
objectively,  they  do.  At  the  end  of 
the  semester  Form  B  of  the  Sangren- 
Woody  Test  is  given.  In  the  same 
class  of  33,  3  people  failed  to  make 
any  improvement;  1  scored  less  on 
the  second  test  than  on  the  first;  16 


made  seventh  or  eighth  grade  place¬ 
ments;  and  13  were  above  eighth 
grade  placement,  thus  making  an  im¬ 
provement  of  at  least  two  years  in 
their  reading  grade  in  twenty  weeks’ 
time.  Translated  into  percentages, 
these  figures  indicate  that  about  39% 
can  hope  to  do  average  work  in  such 
subjects  as  English  and  social  studies, 
that  48%  can  do  very  mediocre,  but 
passing  work,  and  that  3%  will  prob¬ 
ably  fail.  These  students  working  at 
their  best  can  only  keep  up  with  the 
average  pupil.  If  some  personality 
clash  exists  between  them  and  the 
teachers,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
lose  out.  If  the  environment  for  such 
pupils  is  not  conducive  to  study, 
there  is  further  loss.  It  is  only  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  that 
they  can  attain  the  average  accom¬ 
plishment  in  academic  subjects. 

Remedial  reading  work  offers  op¬ 
portunities  in  several  fields  of  endea¬ 
vor.  In  the  tests  and  measurements, 
more  scientific  procedures  for  class¬ 
room  use  are  yet  to  be  made  practical. 
Control-group  technique  in  high- 
school  classes  is  not  often  used.  A 
study  of  the  correlation  between  read¬ 
ing  improvement  and  improvement  in 
general  school  achievement  for  these 
particular  groups  should  be  made. 

For  the  person  interested  in  writ¬ 
ing  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  pro¬ 
viding  wholesome  reading  material  of 
suitable  psychological  maturity. 

The  stereopticon  can  be  used  to 
flash  jokes,  properly  phrased  current 
event  material,  and  guessing  games  on 
the  screen.  Some  experimenting  in 
this  last  field  has  been  done,  and  such 
procedures  will  be  profitable  when 
enough  material  has  been  accumulated. 

Finally,  the  remedial  reading  work 
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relieves  the  teacher  of  many  of  her 
problems.  Because  the  pupils  are  in¬ 
terested  and  because  there  is  an  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  improvement  in  the 
classwork,  the  teacher  knows  that  her 


efforts  are  worthwhile.  It  is  much 
easier  to  maintain  an  enthusiasm  for 
these  retarded  groups  when  the  pupils 
end  teachers  both  realize  they  are  do¬ 
ing  something  worthwhile. 


EVALUATION  IN  THE  MODERN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  CLASSROOM 
J.  MrRRAT  Lee 

DIRECTOR  OF  REISEARCH 
BURBANK  CITY  SCHOOLS,  BURBANK,  CALIFORNIA 


Place  of  Evaluation 
VALUATION  has  a  definite 
place  in  the  teaching  process  of 
the  modern  secondarv  school 
classroom.  If  one  searches  the  litera¬ 
ture  dealing  with  progressive  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  in  the  secondary 
schools,  one  is  apt  to  feel  that  evalua¬ 
tion  is  playing  the  role  of  the  “for¬ 
gotten  man.”  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  group  is  trying  so 
hard  to  convince  teachers  that  there 
are  better  ways  of  teaching  that  they 
have  had  little  time  to  consider  the 
evaluation  of  what  they  are  doing; 
and  the  other  group,  the  measurement 
experts,  have  not  realized  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  is  required.  Actually, 
it  is  possible  for  the  groups  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  of  evaluation  which  is 
satisfactory  to  lx>th.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  “bridge  the 
gap”  for  the  teacher  who  is  trying  to 
utilize  the  modem  methods  and  is  a 
little  puzzled  about  the  place  of  evalu¬ 
ation. 

The  planning  of  the  unit  which  is 
to  be  taught  should  include  a  listing 
of  the  aims  of  education  which  the 
teacher  hopes  to  develop  further 
through  the  unit.  The  learning  expe¬ 
riences  are  then  set  up  so  as  to  real¬ 
ize  the  aims.  Evaluation  enters  into 


the  process  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  aims  have  been  realized.  One 
great  difficulty  with  many  teachers  is 
that  they  do  not  formulate  clearly  the 
aims  which  they  are  trying  to  attain. 

In  such  cases  those  units  are  apt  to 
“wander  far  afield,”  and  accomplish 
little.  No  wonder  such  teachers  feel 
that  evaluation  is  out  of  place.  They 
have  nothing  to  evaluate. 

Once  the  teacher  has  formulated 
the  aims  of  the  unit,  half  of  the  job 
of  evaluation  is  completed.  For  the 
evaluation  is  to  be  made  in  terms  of  ^ 
the  aims.  This  concept  of  measure-  ‘ 
ment  is  markedly  different  from  the 
concept  which  results  in  making  so 
many  pages  of  the  textbook  the  basis 
of  a  test.  Many  object,  and  rightly 
so,  to  the  testing  for  isolated  unre-  p 

lated  facts,  but  no  one  can  object  | 

to  careful  attempts  to  measure  the  t; 

achievement  in  terms  of  the  aims  of  ^ 

the  course. 

Illustrations  will  probably  make  k 

this  principle  of  evaluation  much  I 

clearer.  Such  material  will  give  also 
the  opportunity  to  show  what  tech¬ 
niques  of  measurement  are  needed 
and  how  they  operate.  The  basis 
used  for  this  development  is  the  Ten- 
taitve  Course  of  Study  for  the  Con 
Curriculum  of  Virginia  Secondary 
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Schools — Grade  VII I. ^  In  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  course  of  study  the  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  presented  in  some¬ 
what  detailed  lists  of  “Emotionalized 
Attitudes,  Generalizations,  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Abilities.”  From  these  lists  the 
teacher  selects  the  aims  for  each  unit 
of  work.  It  is  essential  that  the 
teacher,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  unit  and  the  evaluation  process, 
consider  the  aims  in  terms  of  the  level 
to  which  such  aims  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  grade  taught. 

Method  of  Evaluation 

In  our  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  evaluation  can  best  be  made  by 
utilizing  two  tools  of  measurement, 
tests  and  judgments.  Tests  can  be 
constructed  which  will  measure  many 
of  the  attitudes,  generalizations,  and 
abilities,  though  not  all  of  them  by 
any  means.  The  others,  which  can¬ 
not  be  measured  by  tests,  must  be 
measured  by  judgments.  There  are 
two  types  of  activities  with  which 
judgments  may  be  concerned.  One  is 
the  judgment  of  a  pupil’s  reaction  or 
performance  which  would  be  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  extent  to  which  an  atti¬ 
tude  was  being  changed,  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  developing,  or  an  ability  increas¬ 
ing.  The  other  would  be  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  product  or  an  exhibit  or  a 
completed  piece  of  work  which  would 
show  growth.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  that  criteria  must 
have  been  developed  for  evaluating 
.  the  reaction  before  it  takes  place, 
while  with  the  second  such  criteria 
can  be  developed  after  the  product  is 
^  completed. 

The  three  initial  steps  are  the  same 
for  the  construction  of  tests  or  the 
development  of  criteria  for  utilizing 
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judgment.  It  is  only  in  the  fourth 
and  last  step  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two.  The  four  steps  in 
the  development  of  evaluative  instru¬ 
ments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Formulate  the  aims  or  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  course  or  unit.  In  the 
Virginia  course  of  study,  this  step 
requires  the  selection  of  the  attitudes, 
generalizations,  and  abilities  which  the 
unit  of  work  is  expected  to  develop. 
A  number  of  these  aims  will  be  given 
later  when  samples  of  teats  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

2.  Divide  the  aim  into  workable 
parts.  For  instance,  the  “Ability  to 
Read”  can  be  divided  into  these  parts : 

The  ability  to  use  the  mechanics 
needed  in  reading. 

The  ability  to  analyze,  interpret,  and 
evaluate  reading  materials. 

The  ability  to  use  reference  books. 

The  ability  to  interpret  thought  in 
oral  reading. 

The  ability  to  use  silent  reading  as  a 
recreation. 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  sub¬ 
divisions  under  the  main  ability  are 
much  more  helpful  as  guides  for  eval¬ 
uation  than  the  statement  of  the  “Abil¬ 
ity  to  Read”  taken  alone. 

3.  Decide  what  behavior,  reaction, 
or  response  is  expected  to  show 
whether  the  aim  has  been  attained. 
This  step  requires  the  interpretation 
of  the  aim  in  terms  of  pupil  responses. 
That  this  step  is  a  most  valuable 
training  device  for  teachers  is  at  once 
apparent,  ^fost  teachers  seldom  con¬ 
sider  the  types  of  learning  situations 
which  they  expect  will  result  in  the 
attainment  of  the  aims.  This  type  of 
approach  in  forcing  teachers  to  con¬ 
sider  their  units  in  relation  to  the 
aims  is  concrete  and  requires  more 
than  mere  ‘^ip  service”  on  the  part  of 

G^lucation,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1934,  819  pp. 
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the  teachers.  An  illustration  of  the 
procedure  is  in  interpreting  “the  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  reference  books”  in  terms 
of  responses.  The  student,  to  have 
acquired  the  ability  to  use  reference 
books,  would  need  to  be  able  to: 

Locate  books  in  the  library. 

Use  general  reference  works. 

Use  a  table  of  contents. 

Use  an  index. 

Read  the  material  located  to  get  an¬ 
swers  to  problems. 

4.  It  is  in  this  fourth  step  that 
the  procedure  differs.  For  tests  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  test  items  to 
show  to  what  extent  the  behavior  is 
present.  A  sample  table  of  contents 
could  be  given  and  questions  devel¬ 
oped  which  would  show  whether  the 
pupil  could  use  the  table  to  locate 
material. 

For  judgments  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  criteria  for  evaluating  the  per¬ 
formance,  product,  or  reaction  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  what  extent  the  desired  be¬ 
havior  is  present.  These  will  consist 
of  a  number  of  points  which  should 
be  utilized  in  making  the  particular 
type  of  judgment  necessary.  Such 
statements  tend  to  refine  the  judg¬ 
ments  and  make  them  more  reliable. 

Evaluation  hy  Means  of  Tests 

A  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  process  of  evaluation  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  studying  examples  of  such 
materials.  In  this  section,  there  are 
a  number  of  partial  tests  which  'wore 
developed  to  measure  definite  aims 
and  in  the  next  section  examples  are 
given  of  means  of  utilizing  judgments. 
The  tests  in  this  section  were  all  de¬ 
veloped  by  teachers  to  measure  vari¬ 
ous  aims  in  their  units.^  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  tests  are  merely 

2  Constructed  bv  Virginia  teachers  in  the  t 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  during  the  s 


small  samples  of  much  longer  tests 
and  only  enough  items  are  given  to 
illustrate  the  possibilities.  Tests, 
rather  than  judgments,  should  be  used 
when  it  is  possible  to  use  them,  and 
the  clever  teacher  will  find  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  measure  many  more  aims  than 
was  once  thought  possible.  For  each 
example,  the  aim,  the  directions,  and 
a  few  sample  items  are  given. 

Unit  on  Science  for  eighth  grade  by 
George  Wood. 

Aim:  Ability  to  avoid  laboratory  a^ 
cidents. 

Place  a  check  by  the  best  answer. 
30.  The  safest  way  to  break  off  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing  of  a  desired  length 
is: 

...  .1.  Break  it  as  you  would  a  stick. 
....2.  Strike  it  with  a  metal  instru¬ 
ment. 

....  3.  Mark  it  with  a  file  and  break 
opposite  mark. 

....4.  Wrap  it  in  a  cloth. 

- 5.  Hold  it  under  water. 

32.  In  order  to  avoid  an  explosion  re¬ 
sulting  from  lighting  a  hydrogen 
generator : 

- a.  Be  sure  the  air  is  out  of  the 

generator. 

- b.  Wrap  a  cloth  around  the  gener¬ 
ator. 

- c.  Tie  the  lighter  on  the  end  of  a 

long  stick. 

. . . .  d.  Put  the  whole  apparatus  under 
a  hood. 

- e.  Stand  at  a  distance  from  the 

generator. 

Unit  on  Science  by  T.  Epps  Jones. 
Aim :  Ability  to  collect,  care  for,  and 
preserve  plants. 

Rate  the  best  job — 5,  rate  the  next 
best — 1,  the  next  best — 3,  the  next  best 
or  next  to  the  worst — 2,  and  the  worst 
job — 1. 

B.  Some  flowers,  such  as  “Pansies,* 
are  very  fragile;  they  bruise  easily,  lose 
color  and  shape  readily.  Several  pupils 
in  the  class  collected  them. 

hor’s  class  in  "Measurement  of  L«aminf''  Is 
imer  of  1935. 


If 
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a.  Some  put  them  in  weak  solution  following  samples  are  taken  from  a 


of  alcohol.  .... 

b.  Some  preserved  them  in  plain 

water.  .... 

c.  Some  pressed  them  between  blot¬ 
ters.  .... 

d.  Some  pressed  them  between  sheets 

of  waxed  paper.  - 

e.  Some  pressed  them  between  sheets 

of  plain  paper.  .... 

D.  In  preparing  to  transport  some 
small  bushes  which  were  already  taken 
from  the  ground,  the  students  did  the 
following  things: 

a.  Some  shook  all  of  the  soil  from 

the  roots,  so  that  the  plants  would 
be  lighter  and  easier  to  carry . 

b.  Some  carried  the  plants  just  as 
they  were  carried  from  the  ground. 

c.  Moistened  the  roots  and  wrapped 
each  plant  in  an  old  piece  of  bag. 

d.  Some  shook  part  of  the  soil  from 
the  plant  and  placed  it  in  a  box. 

e.  Some  moistened  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  put  several  in  a  bucket. 

Unit  on  Social  Science  for  eighth 
grade  by  W.  D.  Barr. 

Aim :  Ability  to  discriminate  between 
honest  and  misleading  advertising. 

Mark  the  statement  /  if  it  represents 
an  impossible  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
advertiser ;  F  if  the  statement  represents 
a  claim  so  unreasonable  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  false ;  T  if  the  statement  represents 
a  claim  that  seems  reasonable  and  is 
likely  to  be  true. 

....1.  X  will  restore  your  youth.. 
....2.  Millions  prefer  X  cigarettes. 
....  3.  X  toothpaste  ends  forever  pink 
toothbrush. 

....4.  X  crystals  are  the  only  way  to 
health. 

....  5.  X  will  reduce  your  weight  six 
pounds  overnight. 

Beside  the  measurement  of  various 
abilities,  it  is  also  possible  to  construct 
tests  which  will  measure  application 
of  principles  and  generalizations.  The 


test  in  the  process  of  standardization 
and  are  reproduced  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  Miss  Gladys  Omohundro. 
Application  of  Principles. 

Check  the  correct  answer  and  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  answer  which  you  give: 

Two  pieces  of  ice  of  equal  size  are 
selected.  One  is  wrapped  in  white  cloth 
and  the  other  in  black  cloth.  They  are 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  sun.  l^ich 
will  melt  more  quickly?  Why? 

Answers : 

1.  The  piece  of  ice  wrapped  in  the 
black  cloth  will  melt  first. 

2.  The  piece  of  ice  wrapped  in  the 
white  cloth  will  melt  first. 

3.  Both  will  melt  in  the  same  length 
of  time. 

Reasons : 

1.  White  cloth  will  not  receive  or 
take  in  heat  like  the  black  cloth. 

2.  The  white  cloth  will  refiect  the  heat 
while  the  black  cloth  will  absorb  the 
heat. 

3.  The  white  cloth  will  not  hold  the 
cold  or  heat. 

4.  The  black  cloth  absorbs  light. 

5.  The  black  cloth  reflects  heat  and 
the  white  cloth  absorbs  light. 

6.  The  black  cloth  is  tighter  than  the 
white  cloth  and  does  not  let  air  in  on 
the  ice  as  much. 

7.  The  white  cloth  attracts  heat  from 
the  sun  and  the  blach  cloth  does  not. 

8.  Black  absorbs  more  heat  than  any 
other  color. 

Generalizations. 

Check  the  best  generalization: 

A  piece  of  iron  pipe  weighing  five 
pounds  was  corked  at  each  end  and  put 
on  the  water;  it  floated.  Another  simi¬ 
lar  piece  of  iron  pipe  weighing  the  same 
was  put  on  the  water  without  being 
corked.  It  sank. 

1.  A  piece  of  pipe  displacing  more 
water  than  its  own  weight  will  float. 

2.  The  cork  in  each  end  of  the  pipe 
caused  more  water  to  be  displaced  and 
thus  caused  the  cork  to  float. 

3.  The  pipe  with  the  cork  in  the  end 
floated  because  it  had  a  large  air  cell  in 
it  which  made  it  buoyant. 
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4.  In  the  first  iron  pipe,  the  amount  to  their  native  homes  for  their 

of  air  per  square  inch  inside  of  the  pipe  families  who  are  still  there? 

was  greater  than  the  amount  of  water  ...15.  Do  you  believe  that  immigranta 
per  square  inch,  so  the  pipe  floated.  In  should  be  segregated  in  certain  see¬ 
the  second  case  this  was  not  so.  tions  until  they  have  become 

5.  Air  is  lighter  than  water.  Americanized? 

6.  The  amount  of  water  displaced  by  Evaluation  by  Means  of  Judgmetd 
the  second  pipe  was  equal  to  its  own  Judgments  should  supplement  tests 

,  .  -  .  ,  in  the  evaluative  process.  There  are 

7.  The  density  of  iron  is  greater  than  _ 

the  densitv  of  water  so  it  sinks 

8.  The  water  has^ot  enough'  buoy-  been  built  and  it  is  in  evaluating  th«e 

ancy  to  hold  the  iron  up.  factors  that  the  role  of  judgment  is 

...  ,  ,  ,  ,  useful.  It  is  necessary  to  develoo 

Attitudes  can  also  be  measured  by  i-  •  j  . 

...  .  ,  mi  1-  11  lists  of  criteria  as  means  of  ludginc 

using  similar  methods.  Ihe  follow-  -i  ^ 

.  ^  ,  the  reactions  of  the  pupils  to  varioos 

mg  samples  were  constructed  to  mea-  ,  .  .  m^ 

®  ^  ,  1  •  learning  experiences.  Ihere  are  two 

sure  certain  social  and  economic  atti-  .  « 

,  mi  .  .1  1  types  of  results  which  need  to  be  con- 

tudes.  The  first  is  on  the  eleventh  -j  j  /-v  •  j  i  v 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  j  sidered.  One  is  a  product  or  exhibit 

grade  level  and  the  second  on  the  i-ii  i  .  i, 

,  ,  which  has  been  constructed  and  the 

”,  ,1  1  •  .  .  1  other  is  a  reaction  or  performance  of 

Check  the  answer  which  most  nearly  l  -i  ^ 

expresses  your  opinion.  (Constructed  pupil. 

by  Ivan  Butterworth.)  Teachers  have  long  been  utilizing 

judgments,  but  in  most  cases  many 
Aged  factors  are  omitted  for  the  teacher 

1.  governmeDt  should  not  subsi-  ^ 

dize  old  age  and  people  should  Dsing  lists  of  criteria  has  the  advan- 

make  provisions  for  their  own  wel-  tage  of  including  all  of  the  facton 

fare  in  later  years.  necessary  in  the  forming  of  a  com- 

2.  The  government  should  aid  old  pig^e  judgment.  This  point  is  well 

p^ple  in  some  fo™  of  insurance  i„„,tratcd  in  the  lists  which  follow. 

mcl  16  I1O0C10C1 

3.  The  government  should  furnish  all  example  of  criteria  for  judging 

people  with  this  plan  of  insurance,  ®  product  in  the  following  list  used 

regardless  of  individual  need.  in  evaluating  a  frieze  which  a  group 

--  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  bad  drawn  to  illustrate  the  evolution 

XV.  Huey  Long  and  his  plan  of  Share  ,  .  ...  m 

the  Wealth  transportation.  The  questions  were: 

1.  His  policies  are  not  in  keeping  ,  «bow  a  knowledge  of  the 

with  American  ideals.  development  of  transportation? 

2.  Where  enormous  wealth  has  been  Does  it  show  an  understanding  of 

in  the  hands  of  the  few,  it  should  man  s  increasing  control  of  nature? 
be  gradually  token  by  the  govern-  3.  Does  it  represent  proper  interpre- 

./  c  totion  of  reading  materials? 

3.  All  wealth  should  be  confiscated  pleasing  composition? 

«nf1  fliatrihiit^  ®bow  an  increasing  use  of 

Answer  Yes  or  No'  to  the  following  abUitJ  >^86  color? 

questions.  (Constructed  bv  Ella  «•  P®*®  iK  ““  mcreasm* 

Goldstein.)  *  expression  of  individuality? 

....9.  Do  you  believe  that  foreigners  ^  careful  study  of  these  question! 
should  be  allowed  to  send  money  show  that  the  frieze  was  evaluated 
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from  the  viewpoint  of  understandings 
developed  (questions  1  and  2),  abili¬ 
ties  increased  (questions  3,  4,  and  5), 
and  attitudes  evolving  (question  6). 

An  example  of  a  basis  for  judging 
observed  reactions  is  found  in  this  list 
of  criteria  for  evaluating  oral  reports. 
The  first  six  questions  deal  with  the 
method  of  presentation  and  the  other 
three  with  the  organization  of  the 
material. 

1.  Is  there  free  flow  of  thought? 

2.  Does  he  use  clear,  accurate,  and 
complete  sentences? 

3.  Does  he  enunciate  distinctly? 

4.  Does  he  have  suitable  pitch  and 
tonal  quality? 

5.  Does  he  maintain  poise? 

6.  Does  he  utilize  sufficient  variety 
of  words? 

7.  Does  he  hold  to  his  subject  and  his 
lequenoe  within  the  subject? 

8.  Does  he  present  the  conclusions 
from  various  points  of  view? 

9.  Does  be  state  reasons  and  authori¬ 
ties  for  his  conclusions? 

Evaluation  by  the  Pupil 

The  pupils  must  share  in  the  evalu¬ 
ative  process  in  the  modern  secondary 
classroom.  It  is  a  cooperative  under- 
/  ^taiiag  to  be  developed  by  both  teacher 
1 1  and  pupil.  It  is  well  to  understand 
at  the  outset  that  while  there  are 
some  aims  in  which  the  evaluation  is 
shared,  there  are  some  other  aims 
that  the  teacher  evaluates  without  the 
pupils’  aid. 


The  development  of  standard  and 
criteria  for  evaluation  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  is  definitely  part  of 
the  learning  process  for  the  pupil. 
Many  classes  have  developed  stand¬ 
ards  for  judging  oral  reports,  pic¬ 
tures,  exhibits,  and  numerous  other 
activities.  There  is  a  discussion  peri¬ 
od  during  which  a  comparison  is 
made,  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
activity  approaches  the  standard. 
Teachers  must  be  very  careful  to  see 
that  this  process  of  pupil  evaluation 
is  impersonal,  in  terms  of  the  standard 
rather  than  in  terms  of  personalities. 

A  Final  Word 

Evaluation  has  a  definite  place  in 
the  learning  process  which  takes  place 
in  the  modern  secondary  school  class¬ 
room.  The  evaluation  should  be  in 
terms  of  the  aims  of  the  course  or  unit 
which  is  in  prc^ess.  Both  tests  and 
judgments  are  utilized  in  determining 
to  what  extent  the  aims  have  been 
realized  by  individual  pupils.  When¬ 
ever  possible  the  development  of  these 
means  of  evaluation  should  be  a  co¬ 
operative  undertaking  of  pupil  and 
teacher. 

Finally,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  principal  use  which  is  made 
of  the  evaluations  is  not  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  pupils,  but  in  the  improvement 
of  instruction.^ 


I  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  many  uses  of  test  results  in  the  classroom  see: 
J.  Murray  Liee.  “A  Guide  to  Measurement  in  Secondary  Schools.”  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Centur>-  Co.,  to  be  published  in  January,  1936. 


THE  USE  OF  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST  DATA 
IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Alfred  S.  Lewerenz 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR,  EDUCATIONAL.  RESEARCH  AND  GUIDANCE  SECTION 
LOS  ANGELES  CITY  SCHOOLS 

SCHOLASTIC  aptitude  test  data  to  see  whether  marked  chronologicti 
may  be  used  as  a  prediction  of  acceleration  or  retardation  is  present 
the  academic  attainment  possible  By  noting  the  intelligence  factor  it  ii 
for  an  entire  school  as  well  as  for  an  possible,  for  example,  to  determine 
individual  pupil.  In  the  elementary  whether  a  school  with  a  given  amount 
schools  of  our  city  batteries  of  scholas-  of  chronological  retardation  is  justi- 
tic  aptitude  and  academic  achieve-  fied  in  having  over-age  pupils  because 
ment  tests  are  given  at  fairly  regular  it  has  a  population  below  average  in 
intervals  as  part  of  the  educational  scholastic  aptitude.  The  second  set  of 
guidance  program.  The  test  results  tables  is  used  in  reporting  survey  sum- 
for  each  child  are  analyzed  to  deter-  maries  to  schools.  The  tables  are  pre- 
mine  whether  his  educational  program  pared  so  that  a  school  may  compare 
in  the  subjects  tested  is  in  accord  with  itself  with  other  schools  of  approxi- 
his  present  capacity  for  learning  those  mately  the  same  intelligence  level 
subjects.  In  addition  the  test  results  The  manner  in  which  these  tables  are 
are  summarized  by  means  of  Holler-  used  is  given  in  greater  detail  below, 
ith  equipment  to  give  a  picture  of  ^ 

each  school  as  a  whole.  These  sum¬ 
maries  show  the  average  accomplish-  Iii  ^lic  schools  of  Los  Angeles  there 

ment  by  grades  for  each  subject  tested.  ®  number  of  provisions  for  pupili 
As  part  of  the  report  a  distribution  with  special  educational  needs.  For 
is  also  made  of  the  age-grade  data  to  beginning  B1  pupils  there  are  Tranai- 
reveal  any  undue  retardation  or  accel-  Rooms  or  Groups  receiving  en- 

eration  that  may  be  present.  trants  with  less  than  76  months  men- 

Summary  data  have  been  accumu-  ^®1  Pupils  in  these  rooms  are 

lated  over  a  period  of  years  and  are  considered  of  insufficient  mental  mt- 
now  available  as  a  basis  for  preparing  turity  to  begin  formal  reading  and 
administrative  guides.  Two  such  their  instructfon  is  modified  to  include 
guides  that  are  now  in  use  are:  experiences  which  will  prepare  them 

I.  A  table  showing  the  relation  of  for  the  regular  B1  work  a  semester  or 
IQ  to  chronological  age  in  the  classifi-  so  later.  Development  centers  and 
cation  of  pupils.  classes  care  for  marked  cases  of  men- 

II.  Percentile  tables  giving  the  tal  retardation  through  all  the  elemen- 
academic  achievement  of  schools  of  tary  grades.  Here  hand-work  and  a 
varying  IQ.  simple  curriculum  emphasize  healtli, 

The  first  tabulation  is  useful  to  a  conduct,  and  skill  in  activities  having 
principal  in  checking  his  classification  vocational  or  life  application  possi- 
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bilities.  Pupils  whose  intelligence 
quotients  are  above  125  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  placement  in  Opportunity 
rooms  where  enriched  instruction  is 
provided.  Dull-normal  children  who 
probably  would  not  succeed  in  junior 
high  school  in  the  regular  courses  may 
be  sent  from  elementary  schools  at  the 
ige  of  14  on  special  transfer.  These 
pupils  are  provided  with  a  modified 
curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools. 


A  basic  rule  guiding  promotions  is 
that  rarely  should  children  be  more 
than  a  year  over-age  or  under-age  and 
almost  never  should  be  as  much  as 
two  years  chronologically  accelerated 
or  retarded. 

To  knit  together  the  various  provi¬ 
sions  for  special  types  of  pupils  and 
to  provide  a  basis  for  checking  a  pu¬ 
pil’s  classification,  a  table  has  been 
prepared  that  utilizes  the  two  vari- 


LOS  ANGELES  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
DIVISION  OF  CURRICULUM 


Educational  Research  and  Guidance  Section 
SUGGESTED  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS  BY  AGE  AND  I.  Q. 

When  Academic  Achievement  and  Social  Development  Warrant  Such  Placement 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS 


Chron.  Age 
in  Months 

65- 

69 

70- 

74 

75- 

79 

80- 

84 

85- 

89 

90- 

94 

95- 

99 

100- 

104 

105- 

109 

110- 

114 

115- 

119 

120- 

124 

125- 

129 

130- 

134 

135 

139 

69-71 

1 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

7^77 

Transition  Bl 

1 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

A1 

A1 

B2 

B2 

78-83 

1 

Bl 

A1 

A1 

A1 

A1 

B2 

B2 

A2 

A2 

84-89  (  7-0) 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

A1 

A1 

A1 

B2 

B2 

A2 

A2 

B3 

B3 

90-95 

Bl 

Bl 

Bl 

A1 

B2 

B2 

B2 

A2 

A2 

B3 

B3 

A3 

A3 

96-101 

A1 

A1 

A1 

B2 

A2 

A2 

A2 

B3 

B3 

A3 

A3 

B4 

B4 

102-107 

1 

A1 

A1 

A1 

A2 

B3 

B3 

B3 

A3 

A3 

B4 

B4 

A4 

A4 

108-113 

u 

B2 

B2 

B2 

B3 

A3 

A3 

A3 

B4 

B4 

A4 

A4 

B5 

B5 

114-119 

0 

A2 

A2 

A2 

A3 

B4 

B4 

B4 

A4 

A4 

B5 

B5 

A5 

A5 

120-125 

V 

B 

B3 

B3 

B3 

B4 

A4 

A4 

A4 

B5 

B5 

AS 

A5 

B6 

B6 

126-131 

§- 

A3 

A3 

A3 

A4 

B5 

B5 

B5 

A5 

A5 

B6 

B6 

A6 

A6 

132-137 

> 

B4 

B4 

B4 

B5 

A5 

A5 

A5 

B6 

B6 

A6 

A6 

TJ7“ 

138-143 

it 

Q 

A4 

A4 

A4 

A5 

B6 

B6 

B6 

A6 

A6 

rBT" 

A7 

A7 

144-149 

B5 

B5 

B5 

B6 

A6 

A6 

A6  1 

B7 

B7 

A7 

A7 

B8 

B8 

150-155 

A5 

A5 

A5 

A6 

B7 

B7 

B7 

A7 

A7 

B8 

B8 

A8 

A8 

156-161 

B6 

B6 

B6 

B7 

A7 

A7 

A7 

B8 

B8 

A8 

A8 

162-167 

A6 

A6 

A6 

A7 

B8 

B8 

B8 

A8 

A8 

Senior 

168-173  (14-0) 

_ 

Spec.  Trans. 

B8 

A8 

A8 

A8 

1 

High  School 

NOTES 

1.  Educationally  mal-adjusted  cases  should  be  considered  as  candidates  for 
opportunity  and  adjustment  rooms. 

2.  Pupils  below  75  I.  Q.  may  be  considered  candidates  for  development  centers 
or  rooms. 

3.  Children  falling  within  the  dotted  rectangle  on  the  right  are  probable  candi¬ 
dates  for  opportunity  A  rooms. 

Approved:  Elizabeth  L.  Woods,  Supervisor 

Arthur  Gould.  Deputy  Superintendent  Revised  5-12-1932 
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ables,  chronological  age  and  I Q. 
The  basis  for  the  grade  placements 
is  the  actual  age-grade  distribution  in 
Los  Angeles.  Pupils  within  the  range 
of  normal  intelligence  are  given  grade 
placements  in  agreement  with  existing 
conditions.  Dull  and  bright  children 
are  given  sufBcient  retardation  and 
acceleration  to  tie  in  with  existing 
procedures  without  at  the  same  time 
violating  the  educational  philosophy 
which  attempts  to  prevent  pupils  from 
getting  too  far  removed  from  their 
own  social  groups. 


On  the  basis  of  the  accompanying 
table  the  following  recommendations 
are  suggested  for  the  types  described 


above: 
Ckrono- 
logical 
Age  In 

Months 

IQ 

Placement 

72 

80 

Transition  Bl 

84 

80 

Regular  Bl 

96 

70 

Development  class 

72 

100 

Regular  Bl 

114 

110 

A4 

102 

130 

Opportunity  A  (highly 
endowed) 

168 

80 

Special  transfer  to  junior 
high  school 

Pupils  who 

are  of  normal  intelli- 

genee  but  are  educationally  malad¬ 
justed  are  recommended  for  remedial 
instruction  in  an  Adjustment  room. 

The  table  is  not  intended  as  a  basis 
for  promotion.  It  is  used  only  in 
conjunction  with  facts  relative  to  a 
given  pupil’s  academic  achievement, 
health,  and  social  development.  It  is 
an  aid  to  principals  and  counselors  in : 

A.  Correcting  undue  under-  or  over¬ 
ageness  by  discovering  the  pupils 
who  create  the  condition. 

B.  Selecting  pupils  who  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  special  rooms. 

C.  Ascertaining  which  pupils  are  to 
be  promoted  to  junior  high  school 
on  special  transfer. 


D.  Determining  the  grade  in  which 
a  new  child  entering  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  district  should  be 
placed. 

E.  Providing  standards  for  use  in 
guiding  promotion  policies. 

When,  for  example,  a  school’s  8u^  ! 
vey  summary  shows  that  the  A6  grade 
is  definitely  under-age  and  that  aca¬ 
demic  accomplishment  is  below  grade, 
the  table  is  of  material  assistance  in 
locating  the  pupils  who  are  creating 
the  condition.  In  such  a  situaticm 
the  cause  often  may  be  attributed  to 
too  rapid  promotion  of  pupils  of  le« 
than  average  ability.  A  child,  133 
months  old  and  with  an  I  Q  of  96 
would  probably  find  some  difficulty  in  | 
doing  average  work  in  a  regular  A6 
class.  He  would  be  better  placed  in 
an  A5  group  according  to  the  table. 

It  is  also  often  the  case  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  high  scholastic  ability  hare 
not  been  so  recognized  by  their  teach¬ 
ers.  As  a  result  these  brilliant  pupili  , 
are  really  only  loafing  along  as  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  enlarge  their  edu¬ 
cational  experiences.  Their  educa¬ 
tional  achievement  accordingly  will 
remain  near  the  average  of  the  group. 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  can  take  the  , 
example  of  a  pupil  115  months  old 
with  an  I  Q  of  126  who  has  not  been  j 
accelerated  so  that  he  is  in  the  low  i 
fourth  grade  along  w’ith  children  of 
average  ability.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  same  pupil  could  succx'ssfully 
accomplish  the  w’ork  in  a  B5  class  u 
is  shown  on  the  chart.  It  is  also  in-  j 
dicated  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  a 
room  for  children  of  superior  mental¬ 
ity.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  he 
would  be  given  an  individual  mental 
examination,  such  as  a  Binet,  to  ven- 
fy  his  scholastic  aptitude.  If  placed 
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DIVISION  OF  CURRICULUM 
Educational  Research  and  Guidance  Section 
Percentile  Distribution  of  Survey  Data  for  Schools  I.  Q.  85-89 

The  survey  made  at . School  during  the  month  of . 193 _ 

gave  averages  as  indicated  below.  This  chart  compares  the  school  named  with  other 
schools  of  the  same  intelligence  level.  Survey  data  above  the  median  (50th  per¬ 
centile)  indicate  that  the  school  is  better  than  the  average  school  of  the  same  intel¬ 
ligence  level  while  figures  below  the  median  reveal  a  standing  lower  than  average. 


Percentile 

Av.  Read. 

Av.  Vocab. 

Av.  Fund. 

Av.  Reas. 

Av,  Chron. 

Av.  Intel. 

Rank 

Gr.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

Or.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

100  High 

—.10 

-f.20 

-1-.65 

-f.io 

+.52 

—.08 

90 

—.20 

—.05 

-f.35 

—.10 

+.60 

—.17 

80 

—.30 

—.40 

-f.07 

—.25 

+.65 

—.23 

TO 

—.50 

—.50 

—.20 

—.45 

+.70 

—.37 

60 

—.60 

—.53 

—.36 

—.61 

+.73 

—.63 

50  Av. . . 

. .  —.TO. . 

. .  —.57... 

.  —.38... 

.  —.63... 

.  +.81... 

. . — .64  Median 

BSPa 

—.55 

—.70 

+.89 

—.72 

—1.10 

—  .72 

—.78 

+.99 

—.75 

Bifl 

—1.38 

—.77 

+1.12 

—.85. 

—1.43 

—.81 

—1.85 

+1.33 

0  Low 

o 

1 

—1.50 

—.88 

—3.00 

+1.65 

—1.20 

Approved : 

Elizabeth  L.  Woods,  Supervisor 
Arthur  Gould,  Deputy  Superintendent 


in  an  Opportunity  room  he  would  be 
given  ample  opportunity  to  develop 
his  special  abilities  with  more  free¬ 
dom  than  is  found  in  the  usual  class¬ 
room. 

TI. 

The  tables  giving  aeademic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  schools  with  varying  I Q, 
arose  from  a  need  for  providing 
fairer  standards  of  comparison  when 
interpreting  survey  results.  The  aver¬ 
age  I  Q  of  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles 
system  varies  from  82  to  114.  This 
spread  means  that  some  schools,  on 
the  average,  are  within  the  “dull- 
normal”  classification  while  others 
are  in  the  “superior  intelligence” 
category.  Such  a  range  in  potential 
ability  necessarily  is  reflected  in  about 
the  same  range  of  educational  accom¬ 
plishment.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to 


penalize  a  school  markedly  below  the 
average  in  scholastic  aptitude  if 
achievement  test  results  are  “not  up 
to  norm.”  It  is  also  true  that  another 
school  whose  survey  results  are  “way 
above  norm”  may  be  actually  doing 
comparatively  poor  work  because  of 
the  very  superior  type  of  pupil  in 
that  school. 

With  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  accomplishment  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  of  a  school  in  the 
light  of  its  average  I  Q,  a  study  has 
been  made  of  all  the  recent  survey 
records  available  in  Los  Angeles.  A 
total  of  more  than  270  schools  is  rep¬ 
resented.  Table  I  gives  the  number 
of  schools  represented  for  each  item 
at  each  I  Q  level.  Table  II  gives  the 
1931-32  tenth  month  enrollment  for 
the  schools  represented  in  the  data  for 
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reading.  These  figures  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  other  items.  From  the  accu¬ 
mulated  data  six  percentile  tables 
were  prepared.  These  tables  repre¬ 
sent  five-point  intervals  of  I  Q,  rang¬ 
ing  from  85  to  114,  two  of  which  only 
are  included,  that  for  85-89  I  Q,  and 
that  for  110-114  I  Q. 

Table  I 


Number  of  Schools  From  Which  Data 
Were  Available 


IQ  Level 

Read. 

Vocab. 

A.  Fund 

85-89 

10 

9 

9 

90-94 

25 

25 

25 

95-99 

39 

38 

39 

100-104 

86 

84 

88 

105-109 

84 

84 

85 

110-114 

25 

26 

28 

ChroH. 

Intell. 

IQ  Level 

A.  Reas. 

Or.  PI. 

Or.  PI. 

85-89 

9 

10 

10 

90-94 

25 

25 

25 

95-99 

39 

38 

37 

100-104 

84 

80 

81 

105-109 

85 

78 

82 

110-114 

26 

27 

27 

Table  II 

Pupils  Enrolled  in  Schools  Repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Distribution  for  Reading 


by  I  Q  Level  of  Schools 


IQ  Level 

Enrollment 

85-89 

4,269 

90-94 

13,424 

95-99 

22,212 

100-104 

41,598 

105-109 

45,169 

110-114 

•  13,707 

Total  140,379 

When  a  testing  program  has  been 
completed  by  a  school  and  the  results 
have  been  summarized  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  and  Guidance  Section 
the  data  are  indicated  on  the  percent¬ 
ile  distribution  appropriate  to  the 
school’s  average  IQ.  In  this  way  it 
is  possible  for  a  school  to  note  how 
it  stands  not  only  with  regard  to 
“national”  norms  but  also  how  it  com¬ 
pares  with  other  schools  in  the  city 
having  pupils  of  about  the  same  aver¬ 
age  mental  level. 


I.^t  us  look  at  the  first  percentile 
table  which  is  for  schools  of  85-89 
average  IQ.  A  glance  at  Tables  I 
and  II  shows  that  there  are  about  ten 
schools  represented  with  some  4,269  I 
pupils  furnishing  the  data  for  the  pe^ 
eentiles.  The  entries  are  all  in  terms  | 
of  fractions  of  a  school  year  above  or  i 
below  norm  as  is  usually  determined  t 
by  a  standardized  test.  The  schod  i 
year  is  considered  as  having  ten  school 
months.  To  illustrate  what  is  meant, 
let  us  say  that  a  low  fourth-grade  1 
class  in  the  third  month  of  school  re¬ 
ceives  an  average  grade  placement  of 
3.1  in  reading  comprehension.  The  i 
grade  norm  is  4.2  so  the  class  is  one  | 
year  and  one  month  below  grade  norm.  ^ 
This  deviation  below  norm  is  ex-  ' 
pressed  in  figures  as  — 1.1. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  table  for 
schools  of  I  Q  85-89  it  will  be  seen 
that  subject  accomplishment  is  for 
the  most  part  below  norm  even  for  the 
best  schools  in  the  group. 

The  average  situation  is  as  follows:  ^ 

A.  Reading  comprehension  is  seven 
months  below  norm. 

B.  Vocabulary  or  word  recognition 
is  more  than  five  months  below 
national  norms. 

C.  Arithmetic  fundamentals  is  tl- 
most  four  months  behind. 

U.  Arithmetic  reasoning  is  more 
than  six  months  retarded. 

E.  Chronological  age  is  eight  months 
retarded. 

F.  Intelligence  or  mental  age  is 
more  than  six  months  below 


norm. 

Schools  with  grade  placements 
above  the  average  for  their  group  mny 
be  said  to  be  working  above  expecti* 
tion  while  the  opposite  is  the  case 
with  schools  placing  below  the  50  per^ 
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gave  averages  as  indicated  below.  This  chart  compares  the  school  named  with  other 
ichools  of  the  same  intelligence  level.  Survey  data  above  the  median  (50th  per- 
c  ntile)  indicate  that  the  school  is  better  than  the  average  school  of  the  same  intel¬ 
ligence  level  while  figures  below  the  median  reveal  a  standing  lower  than  average. 


Percentile 

Av.  Read. 

Av.  Vocab. 

Av.  Fund. 

Av.  Reas. 

Av.  Chron. 

Av.  Intel. 

Rank 

Gr.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

Gr.  PI. 

100  High 

+  1.30  , 

+1.20 

+  1.10 

+.95 

—.53 

+  1.00 

90 

-fl.lO 

+1.01 

+.97 

+.63 

—.32 

+.97 

80 

-1-.85  ' 

+.91 

+.81 

+.54 

—.28 

+.90 

70 

+.79 

+.67 

+.74 

+.40 

—.24 

+.84 

€0 

+.70 

+.56 

+.63 

+.28 

—.21 

-j-.81 

60  Av.. . 

. .  +.64.. 

. .  +.42... 

.  +.57... 

.  +.18... 

.  —.20... 

.  +•'^''5'  Median 

40 

+.57 

+.37 

+.45 

+.09 

—.18 

+.73 

30 

+.53 

+.31 

+.34 

+.06 

—.17 

+.70 

20 

+.40 

+.23 

+.16 

—.08 

—.15 

+.66 

10 

+.17 

+.13 

+.03 

—.20 

—.06 

+.64 

0  Low 

+.05 

—.15 

—.20 

—.32 

+.15 

+.50 

Approved : 

Elizabeth  L.  Woods,  Supervisor 
Arthur  Gould,  Deputy  Superintendent 


centile  point.  Of  course,  no  one 
school  is  represented  by  the  row  of 
figures  at  the  100  percentile  point. 
The  percentiles  for  each  column  were 
worked  out  separately.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  very  unusual  for  a  school 
to  be  near  the  0  or  100  percentile 
row  for  all  headings. 

Results  from  a  school  survey  sum¬ 
mary  are  graphed  in  on  the  appropri¬ 
ate  blank  with  a  red  pencil  and  sent 
to  the  school  principal.  Copies  are 
sent  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  and  the  Course  of  Study 
Section. 

Let  us  say  that  a  school  with  an 
average  I  Q  of  86  received  the  follow¬ 


ing  averages: 

Reading  comprehension  — .90 

Vocabulary  (word  recognition)  — .70 

Arithmetic  fundamentals  — .63 

Arithmetic  reasoning  — .72 

Chronological  age  -(-.56 

Intelligence  (mental  age)  — .76 


If  the  above  figures  were  chartered, 
the  percentile  ranks  would  be  some¬ 
what  as  follows: 

Reading  comprehension  — .45th  percentile 
Vocabulary  (word  recognition) 

— .38th  percentile 
Arithmetic  fundamentals 

— .35th  percentile 
Arithmetic  reasoning  — .37th  percentile 
Chronological  ag«  -|-.95th  percentile 

Intelligence  (mental  age) 

— .29th  percentile 

The  school’s  accomplishment  would 
appear  below  the  average  for  other 
schools  of  the  same  type.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  data  for  chronological  and 
mental  age  gives  a  possible  answer  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  apparent  deficiency. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  pupils  are 
two  and  a  half  months  younger  than 
the  average  chronologically  and  one 
and  two-tenths  months  younger  men¬ 
tally  than  the  average  for  schools  in 
the  same  I  Q  group. 
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This  chronological  and  mental  ac¬ 
celeration  is  great  enough  to  explain 
why  the  pupils  are  below  expectation 
in  their  subjects.  In  all  probability, 
the  pupils  are  working  up  to  their 
capacity  but  an  error  in  classification, 
such  as  too  rapid  promotion,  has  put 
the  pupils  in  a  grade  above  that  usual 
for  their  degree  of  mental  maturity. 
It  is  in  a  case  like  this  that  the  table 
described  in  the  first  part  of  the  article 
is  useful  in  determining  just  who  are 
the  children  unduly  accelerated.  By 
comparing  each  child’s  actual  grade 
placement  with  that  recommended  on 
the  chart  it  is  possible  to  make  up  a 
list  of  pupils  to  be  held  for  non-pro¬ 
motion.  A  case  of  an  opposite  nature 
to  the  foregoing  is  also  typical.  A 
school  of  111  average  I Q  received 
the  following  averages  for  a  survey: 

Iteadin^  comprehension  4* -55 

Vocabulary  (word  recognition)  ■4-.39 
Arithmetic  fundamentals  4-.57 

Arithmetic  reasoning  -i-.20 

Chronological  age  — .18 

Intelligence  (mental  age)  4-.82 

Reference  to  the  chart  for  I  Q  110- 
11 1  gives  percentiles  as  follows: 
Heading  comprehension  35th  percentile 
Vocabulary  (word  recognition) 

45th  percentile 
Arithmetic  fundamentals  50th  percentile 
Arithmetic  reasoning  52nd  percentile 
Chronological  age  40th  percentile 

Intelligence  (mental  age)  63rd  percentile 

In  this  example  a  school  of  high 
average  intelligence  appears  to  be  well 
above  norm  in  reading  and  word  rec¬ 
ognition  until  compared  to  other 
schools  of  the  same  level  of  ability. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  pupils  are 
distinctly  older  than  those  in  other 
similar  schools,  both  chronologically 
and  mentally.  There  is  evidence  that 
greater  attention  must  be  given  to 
reading  methods  and  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  should  eliminate  the  over-ageness 
present  as  rapidly  as' possible. 


The  validity  of  the  tables  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  important  and  which  f 
perhaps  is  answered  in  the  following  ! 
paragraphs. 

The  largest  group  of  schools  for 
which  data  are  available  is  in  the  100- 
104  I  Q  group.  Between  80  and  86  i 
schools  contributed  their  averages  to 
the  percentile  columns.  Test  results 
from  approximately  40,000  pupils 
were  included  in  the  surveys.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  percentiles  for  this  group 
should  be  fairly  reliable.  While  there  ^ 
are  several  fewer  schools  in  the  next 
higher  group,  that  of  105-109  average 
I  Q,  there  are  about  4,000  more  pu¬ 
pils  included. 

The  percentile  table  for  the  IQ  ^ 
group  of  100-104  probably  includes 
what  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
average  schools  in  the  system  inas¬ 
much  as  the  average  I  Q  of  pupils  in 
regular  elementary  schools  is  known  | 
to  be  near  104. 

It  wdll  be  seen  that  the  50th  pe^  ( 
centile  point  for  this  100-104  group 
is  slightly  above  norm  except  in  arith-  ^ 
metic  reasoning  where  it  is  a  very 
small  amount  below  norm,  about  six 
days  if  the  — .03  were  to  be  inte^ 
preted  in  terms  of  time.  The  con-  : 
sistency  of  these  averages  is  one  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  validity  of  the  table. 
Another  check  is  that  when  the  50 
percentile  points  for  all  tables  are 
charted  on  any  one  table  they  are 
found  to  be  mutually  exclusive  and  to 
travel  consistent  independent  paths 
when  graphed.  Actual  experience  for 
more  than  a  year  has  shown  that  the  , 
tables  are  a  practical  means  of  inte^ 
preting  survey  summaries. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  pointed  |  . 
out  that:  ^ 
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A.  The  chronological  grade  place¬ 
ment  column  has  the  increments 
running  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  others  as  over-ageness 
is  regarded  as  being  undesirable. 

B.  The  columns  for  chronological 
and  mental  age  are  used  to  inter¬ 
pret  more  exactly  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  subject  test  results. 

C.  Achievement  may  appear  high  on 
the  chart  but  a  glance  at  the 
chronological  colunm  may  show 
the  school  to  be  markedly  over¬ 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  poor 
subject  accomplishment  may  be 


attributable  to  the  children  being 
mentally  immature. 

D.  When  a  school  is  low  in  subject 
accomplishment  and  is  at  the 
same  time  markedly  over-age, 
there  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  situation  warrants  investi¬ 
gation. 

E.  *  Schools  which  are  above  expecta¬ 

tion  in  the  subject  tests  and 
which  at  the  same  time  show  a 
small  amount  of  chronological 
acceleration  are  usually  consid¬ 
ered  as  doing  excellent  work. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 


David  Skokl 

SPECIALIST  IN  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


The  changing  emphasis  in  edu¬ 
cation  has  naturally  influenced 
the  direction  of  work  in  the 
measurement  field.  Whereas  the  first 
ventures  in  testing  —  such  as  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  achievement  in  the  traditional 
fundamental  subjects  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  the  measurement  of 
general  scholastic  aptitude  (intelli¬ 
gence)  —  were  for  long  considered 
quite  adequate  and  all  inclusive  in 
themselves,  there  now  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  place  the  emphasis  rather 
on  social  outcomes  and  to  search  for 
particular  aptitudes  in  individuals. 
That  is,  testing  with  some  pre-con- 
ceived  standard  of  intellectual  attain¬ 
ment  in  mind,  in  order  to  work 
toward  achievement  of  such  a  stand¬ 
ard,  has  been  replaced  to  some  extent 
by  an  attempt  to  measure  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  child,  not  only  as 
to  intellect,  but  also  in  such  phases  as 


appreciation,  attitudes  and  social  con¬ 
duct. 

Two  aspects  are  apparent  in  this 
new  movement.  One  is  the  emphasis 
on  individual  development  —  i.e.,  that 
the  individual  should  develop  as  many 
different  capacities  as  possible  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  which  appiear  to  give 
the  most  promise  for  his  future 
growth.  The  other  aspect  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  so  educate  that  the  child  will 
see  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  various  elements  in  life.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  integration  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  one  hand  and  a  definite 
attempt  to  socialize  the  individual  on 
the  other  hand. 

Various  lines  of  measurement  are 
being  developed  to  satisfy  this  new 
approach  in  education.  In  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  of  skills,  traits,  and  in¬ 
terests  in  the  individual,  certain  lines 
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of  progress  can  be  seen.  First  may 
be  mentioned  the  effort  to  measure  all 
the  objectives  in  a  single  subject,  i.e., 
a  program  of  testing  in  a  particular 
subject  which  includes  all  objectives 
and  is  not  merely  a  check  of  facts 
memorized.  Too  often  tests  have  been 
hastily  thrown  together  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  different  objectives  of  a 
subject.  They  have  been  constructed 
to  test  the  recall  of  the  bare  facts  of 
a  subject,  but  issued  as  though  com¬ 
prehensive  tests  of  the  subject.  The 
work  of  reconstructing  our  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  to  cover  all  the  outcomes 
of  instruction  in  a  subject  is  perhaps 
best  shown  by  the  work  of  Tyler^  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Tyler  has 
cooperated  with  instructors  of  differ¬ 
ent  college  subjects  in  analyzing  their 
subjects  and  in  setting  up  the  objec¬ 
tives  in  such  definite  terms  that  ex¬ 
amination  items  may  be  easily  con¬ 
structed.  For  example,  for  college 
zoology  it  was  determined  that  the 
major  objectives  to  be  examined  were : 

(1)  The  ability  to  recall  important 
zoological  facts. 

(2)  The  ability  to  remember  and  state 
zoological  principles. 

(3)  The  ability  to  formulate  an  ap¬ 
propriate  definition  or  description  of 
the  common  technical  terms  in  zoology. 

(4)  The  ability  to  formulate  in  his 
own  words  as  complete  a  generalization 
as  is  justified  by  the  data  presented, 
when  the  student  is  given  the  results  of 
an  experiment. 

(5)  The  ability  to  determine  what 
needs  to  be  established  in  order  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  a  given  hypothesis,  and  the 
ability  to  plan  an  experiment  to  estab¬ 
lish  or  disprove  these  facts. 

(6)  The  ability  to  predict  the  outcome 


of  a  situation  involving  one  or  more 
zoological  principles  included  in  the 
course  and  the  ability  to  use  these  prin- 
ciples  in  explaining  why  the  outline 
could  be  expected. 

(7)  Skill  in  certain  significant  labor-  | 
atory  techniques. 

(8)  The  ability  to  report  the  resulti  > 
of  experiments  in  effective  English. 

(9)  The  ability  to  state  the  sourcea 
which  were  most  likely  to  give  depend¬ 
able  information  on  specific  kinds  of 
zoological  problems. 

Another  line  of  effort  is  the  attempt  i 
to  find  new  ways  of  measuring  sociid  I 
traits.  The  tests  which  have  gene^  | 
ally  been  used  for  such  measurement 
are  performance  and  opinion  tests.  1 
It  has  been  found  difficult  with  these  | 
tests  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  , 
the  testing  from  the  pupils,  and  the 
results  have,  therefore,  not  been  satis¬ 
factory.  A  method  which  obviates 
most  of  this  difficulty  is  the  word  asso¬ 
ciation  test  by  Kelley^  in  a  study 
made  as  a  part  of  the  investigation 
of  the  social  studies.  In  a  word  asso¬ 
ciation  test  there  are  so  many  words 
that  are  possible  as  response  words 
that  the  person  making  the  responses 
cannot  have  much  of  an  idea  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  different  responses.  * 
The  test  as  originally  constructed  has 
some  validity  in  results  with  groups,  ; 
but  it  must  be  refined  before  it  can  be  j 
used  to  diagnose  the  strong  or  weak  ‘ 
traits  of  individual  pupils. 

A  third  line  of  endeavor  is  one  re¬ 
lated  to  the  type  of  work  carried  on  I 
by  Kelley.  It  is  the  study  of  inde¬ 
pendent  traits.  Thurstone®  and  Hot^  j 
ling^,  following  the  pioneer  work  of 
Kelley  and  Spearman,  have  been  re- 


1  Tyler,  A.  W.;  "Formulating  Objectives  for  Tests.”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  Ifc 
1S7-20S  (Oct.  11,  1933). 

2  Kelley,  T.  L.,  and  Krey,  A.  C.:  “Tests  and  Measurements  In  the  Social  Sciences.  ScrlN 
ner's,  1934. 

3  Thurstone,  L.  1«.:  "Multiple  Factor  AnalyBl.i.”  Psychological  Review.  38:406-27. 

4  HoteUlng,  H.  "Analysis  of  a  Complex  of  Statistlcsil  Variables  Into  Principal  Componenta 
Journal  of  Educational  Psycholog)',  24:417-41;  498-520  (Sept,  and  Oct.,  1933). 
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centlv  perfecting  mathematical  meth¬ 
ods  which  will  isolate  various  human 
traits  or  tendencies,  both  social  and 
intellectual.  These  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples  are  being  applied  to  test  data 
to  find  the  various  traits.  It  is  clear 
that  this  work  will  in  the  future  lead 
to  better  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  and  better  instructional  prac¬ 
tices.  The  extent  of  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  work  will  depend  up¬ 
on  the  ingenuity  and  effort  shown  in 
the  construction  of  tests  which  will 
faithfully  represent  the  independent 
traits  or  tendencies  discovered. 

Trends  in  measurement  w’hich  are 
related  to  the  second  aspect  of  the 
growth  in  educational  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice — the  trend  towards  integration  of 
the  pupil’s  w’hole  personality  —  are 
clearly  discernible.  The  activity  move¬ 
ment  and  the  integration  of  subject 
matter  has  made  the  measurement  of 
the  total  behavior  of  both  pupils  and 
teacher  in  the  classroom  a  matter  of 
concern.  There  seem  to  be  two  ways, 
at  least,  in  which  this  problem  is  be¬ 
ing  attacked.  One  method  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  totality  of  instruction  is 
through  observing  the  techniques  of 
instruction  and  the  behavior  of  the 
children  rather  than  through  definite 
testing  of  individual  children.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  use  of  such  meas- 
nrement  is  the  work  being  carried  on 
by  Wrightstone®  in  comparing  prac¬ 
tices  in  different  school  systems.  In 
bis  initial  study  he  rated  school  effi¬ 
ciency  on,  among  other  things,  the 
type  of  pupil  responses,  planning  and 
discussion  and  the  teacher  conduct  of 
class  discussion  situations.  The  rat¬ 
ing  was  done  fairly  objectively  by 
making  classroom  ol)8ervations  on  set 


time  schedules.  The  pupil  responses 
observed  were: 

(1)  Initiative  shown  in  prepared  vol¬ 
untary  reports  or  exhibits. 

(2)  Initiative  shown  in  extemporane¬ 
ous  contributions  from  real  experience. 

(3)  Initiative  shown  in  extemporane¬ 
ous  contributions  from  vicarious  expe¬ 
rience. 

(4)  Initiative  shown  in  suggesting 
means,  methods,  activities,  and  solutions. 

(5)  Responsibility  shown  in  preparing, 
assigned  reports  or  exhibits. 

(6)  Curiosity  shown  in  asking  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  topic,  unit  or  problem. 

(7)  Criticism  made  of  a  contribu¬ 
tion. 

The  teacher  conduct  of  class  discus¬ 
sions  observed  were: 

( 1 )  Allowing  pupils  to  make  a  volun¬ 
tary  contribution. 

(2)  Encouraging  pupils  to  make  a 
contribution. 

(3)  Proposing  questions  or  theses  for 
pupils  or  class. 

(4)  Referring  pupils  to  sources  of 
data  or  information. 

(5)  Suggesting  (explaining)  means, 
methods,  activities  or  solutions. 

(6)  Discouraging  or  prohibiting  a  pu¬ 
pil  from  making  a  contribution  (a  nega¬ 
tive  phase). 

(7)  Recalling  a  pupil’s  attention  by 
direct  word,  look  or  gesture,  etc. 

This  method  is  not  dependent  upon 
any  particular  subject  matter  w’hich  is 
being  taught  but  measures  the  school 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  thought  to  be 
the  type  of  activity  w'hich  will  develop 
the  pupils  into  integrated  personali¬ 
ties.  Such  methods  have  not  been  ap¬ 
plied,  except  in  a  few  instances,  for 
the  purpose  of  rating  individual  pu¬ 
pils.  At  present  they  are  useful 
mainly  in  measuring  classes  or  schools. 

The  first  trend  in  testing  discussed 
in  this  paper  is  the  trend  towards  test¬ 
ing  all  the  outcomes  in  a  definite  suh- 


J.  W,:  "Apprals*.!  of  Newer  Practices  In  Selected  Public  Schools.”  Bureau  of 
rubUcstlons,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  1936. 
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ject  field.  There  exists  also  a  broad 
field  in  that  of  testing  a  unit  of 
work  which  may  include  elements 
from  many  different  realricted  subject 
fields  and  more  generalized  outcomes 
than  can  be  hoped  for  from  any  one 
subject.  This  development  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  is  one  which  immedi¬ 
ately  affects  the  instructional  process 
in  that  it  helps  the  teacher  analyze 
and  classify  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught  and  make.s  known  immediately 
whether  or  not  the  pupils  have 
achieved.  Such  tests  are  more  likely 
to  be  constructed  by  the  teacher  than 
other  types  of  tests  and,  therefore,  are 
more  likely  to  force  an  analysis  of  the 
learning  situations  in  the  units.  Even 
when  not  constructed  by  the  teacher, 
they  are  considered  important  by  her 
because  they  are  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  her  immediate  work.  Of 
course,  only  some  unit  tests  cover  in¬ 
tegrated  work.  ^fany  cover  a  re¬ 
stricted  subject  field.  This  is  logical 
where  the  instructional  unit  com¬ 
prises  some  one  skill.  Where  an  in¬ 
structional  unit  is  built  around  a  topic 
or  several  related  topics  a  somewhat 
new  approach  in  t  sting  is  required. 
For  example,  in  measuring  the  out¬ 
comes  of  a  unit  built  around  the  life 
of  the  American  Indian  in  the  fourth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school  the 
check-up  would  cover  not  only  his¬ 
torical  facts  but  also  geographical 
items,  English  composition  and  cer¬ 
tain  social  attitudes  of  the  people  of 
other  races. 

A  plan  for  the  construction  of  tests 
for  one  school  system*  shows  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  use  of  tests  in  units 
of  instruction.  The  plan  is  briefly: 

6  Burbank  City  Schools.  Burbank,  Calif. 


1.  Diagnostic  tests  for  each  of  the 
activities  which  are  suggested  for  a  girea 
unit.  This,  of  course,  will  involve  i 
careful  study  of  the  materials,  as  wdl 
as  the  objectives.  It  will  make  teachen 
aware  specifically  of  what  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  These  diagnostic  tests  will 
then  be  used  in  two  ways.  Where  the 
conditions  warrant,  the  teachers  may  qm 
them  as  pre-tests  before  the  activity  geti 
under  way.  But  as  each  activity  draw* 
to  a  close,  the  teacher  may  use  them  for 
diagnostic  purposes  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  specifically  what  outcomes  have 
not  been  reached  and  what  additional 
developmental  or  drill  work  is  needed. 

2.  After  the  various  individual  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  concluded  and  special  cul¬ 
minating  activities,  if  any,  have  been 
completed,  a  more  comprehensive  stand¬ 
ard  test  of  the  unit  may  be  given.  The*e 
standard  tests  will  consist  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  specific  outcomes  in  the  way  of  fact*, 
information,  principles,  problems,  skill*, 
appreciations,  ideals  and  attitudes,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  them. 

The  new  approaches  in  testinf 
which  have  been  discussed  in  this 
paper  are  consistent  with  the  added  * 
socialized  aims  in  learning  and  to  i 
some  extent  these  new  techniques  have  i 
been  developed  Wause  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  emphasis  in  education.  A  study  ! 
of  these  more  recent  practices  in  edn-  ; 
cational  measurements  does  not  imply  f 
any  lessening  of  interest  in  or  use  of  f 
practices  already  established.  Devel-  j 
opment  of  these  newer  procedures,  | 
however,  is  evidence  of  the  expanding  ] 
use  of  the  scientific  method  in  educi-  | 
tion.  The  w-riter  feels  confident  that 
educational  psychologists  will  be  able 
to  measure  practically  all  of  the  out¬ 
comes  of  instruction  which  are  now  a 
may  in  the  future  be  legitimately 
claimed  by  educators. 
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Purpose 

X  a  few  of  our  larger,  more  pro¬ 
gressive  cities,  opportunities  are 
being  provided  for  the  artistically 
gifted,  but  standardized  and  objective 
wavs  of  discovering  these  students 
tad  measuring  the  amount  of  their 
ability  have  not  been  used.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  grade  or  art  teacher  was 
depended  upon  to  grant  the  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
this  procedure  has  not  always  been 
reliable.  There  are  many  studying 
art  who  would  be  better  fitted  for 
some  other  line  of  work.  In  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun¬ 
day,  July  28,  1935,  Forbes  Watson, 
in  commenting  on  the  art  work  done 
through  P.  W.  A.,  said:  “I  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  work  of  at  least  three 
thousand  artists.  Of  these,  I  should 
say  that  about  five  hundred  could 
fairly  be  classified  as  artists  without 
quotation  marks.  ...”  Just  as 
there  are  many  such  self-styled  “art¬ 
ists”  who  in  reality  belong  in  another 
field  of  w'ork,  so  too  there  exist  some 
potential  creative  artists  who  are 
never  discovered.  This  situation  re¬ 
sults  in  an  economic  and  social  loss. 
Every  one  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  appreciation  of 
art  and  to  learn  its  uses  in  everyday 
life.  Every  one  who  desires  to  may 
study  art  as  an  outlet  for  his  creative 
urge  and  as  a  hobby,  or  to  help  him 
appreciate;  but  only  those  who  are 
specially  gifted  should  study  art  from 


a  professional  veiwpoint.  Those  who 
possess  art-ability  should  be  found 
early  and  given  the  best  training  pos¬ 
sible,  for  they  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  a  country.  Every  student 
of  art  should  know  of  his  potential 
success  in  the  field  before  he  spends 
time  and  money  in  preparation  for  it. 

Construction 

The  Knauber  Art- Ability  Test  was 
devised  to  enable  the  teacher  or  di¬ 
rector  of  art  to  obtain  a  definite  and 
objective  measure  of  different  degrees 
of  artistic  talent.  The  first  form  of 
this  test  was  printed  in  1926,  gad  the 
test  has  been  revised  and  printed 
twice  since  then.  The  second  form  of 
the  test  W’as  presented,  upon  invita¬ 
tion,  to  the  Carnegie  Committee  for 
Research  in  Art.  At  this  meeting,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  test  be  made 
into  three  individual  tests:  an  art- 
ability,  an  art-vocabulary,  and  an  art- 
appreciation  or  art-judgment  test. 
This  W’as  done,  and  the  art-ability  and 
art-vocabulary  tests  have  been  printed 
and  are  now  complete,  with  an  exami¬ 
ner’s  manual  for  each  test. 

The  Knauber  Art-Ability  Test  is  a 
performance  test  w’hich  gives  the  stu¬ 
dent  ample  opportunity  for  creative 
expression.  The  seventeen  problems 
lire  scaled  from  simple  to  more  diffi¬ 
cult  ones.  They  necessitate  the  test¬ 
ing  of  short-time  memory,  long-time 
memory,  observation,  accuracy,  inge¬ 
nuity,  creative  ability,  critical  faculty, 
and  so  on.  The  last  problems,  which 
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are  very  difficult,  are  valuable  for 
measuring  the  student’s  ability  to 
handle  the  most  advanced  forms  of 
art,  such  as,  for  example,  symbolism 
and  expressionism.  The  first  two 
pages  of  questions,  which  are  not  to 
be  scored,  give  the  examiner  a  chance 
to  know  the  interests,  ambitions,  and 
background  of  the  student. 

The  Knauber  Art-Vocabulary  Test 
is  a  test  of  art-knowledge.  It  consists 
of  one  hundred  multiple-choice  art 
terms  which  are  arranged  in  order  of 
their  difficulty. 

Standardization 

To  secure  a  wide  sampling  of  scores 
for  standardization  purposes,  test 
scores  were  obtained  from  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  —  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  and  from 
Chicago  to  Austin.  The  junior  and 
senior  high  school  grades  were  from 
the  public  schools  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio ; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  colleges  which 
participated  were:  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Columbia  University,  Edin- 
boro  State  Teachers  College,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Kanawha  Col¬ 
lege,  Miami  University,  Ohio  Me¬ 
chanics  Institute,  Pratt  Institute, 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  the  University  of  Texas. 
These  participants  included  students 
of  art,  education,  and  psychology. 
The  grades  tested  were  seven  through 
sixteen. 

Development  of  Scoring  Key 

To  standardize  the  art-ability  test 
1366  cases  were  used.  To  standard¬ 
ize  the  art-vocabulary  test  1907  cases 
were  used.  These  scores  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  ten  different  grades.  All 


the  tests  were  scored  by  the  author. 
During  the  scoring  process,  a  scoring 
key  for  the  art-ability  test  was  evolvei 
First,  the  problems  were  marked  hori¬ 
zontally,  that  is,  the  first  problem  of 
all  the  tests,  then  the  second  problem, 
and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  test.  The 
scores  given  were  checked.  Three 
levels  as  a  guide  for  scoring  were  de* 
cided  upon,  namely,  ten  or  excellent, 
six  or  average,  and  three  or  poor. 
Each  problem  was  rated  0-10.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  scoring  process,  examples  of 
the  three  levels,  ten,  six,  and  three, 
were  taken  from  the  students’  papers.  ■ 
To  make  the  scoring  key  more  accu-  i 
rate,  this  selection  of  examples  which  | 
were  scored  by  the  author,  was  sub-  f 
mitted  to  three  judges:  an  artist,  s  / 
commercial  artist,  and  a  landscape  ( 

architect.  Each  rated  the  270  ex¬ 
amples,  and  their  estimates  were  tabu¬ 
lated.  There  was  a  73%  agreement 
with  the  author’s  scores.  From  thoee  ( 
examples  on  which  the  judges  agreed 
160  were  used  for  the  scoring  key.  t 
In  order  to  make  the  scoring  key  as 
objective  and  accurate  as  possible, 
and  to  aid  the  scorer,  a  statement 
which  supplements  the  examples  in 
the  three  levels  of  each  problem  is 
given.  i 

Reliability  of  Scoring  Key 

To  test  the  reliability  of  the  sco^ 
ing  key,  five  college  students,  namely, 
two  freshmen,  two  sophomores,  and 
one  senior  art  student,  scored  a  set 
of  eight  tests  which  had  been  scored 
and  selected  by  the  author.  The  tests  ( 
were  chosen  to  include  various  degrees  j 
of  ability  so  as  to  secure  from  the  > 
students  as  wide  a  range  of  scoring 
as  possible.  The  students  were  not 
told  about  the  method  of  selecting  the 
tests.  These  tests  presented  forty- 
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eight  total  scores  or  81C  problem  esti¬ 
mates,  for  each  test  contained  seven¬ 
teen  problems.  A  comparison  between 
the  total  scores  given  by  the  author 
tnd  those  given  by  the  college  students 
was  made,  and  a  coefficient  correlation 
of  _f-.97  was  obtained.  This  correla¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  scoring  is  reliable 
when  done  by  average  college  students. 
It  also  shows  the  high  degree  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  the  character  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  test.  This  indicates  not 
merely  a  close  correlation  between  the 
scoring  by  the  author  and  students, 
but  also  a  close  similarity  of  scoring 
among  the  students.  Although  there 
were  only  eight  cases  in  this  group, 
the  correlation  coefficient  of  in¬ 

dicates  adequate  reliability.  Pear¬ 
son’s  Product  Moment  Formula  was 
used. 

Norms 

After  all  the  art-ability  and  art- 
vocabulary  tests  were  scored,  the 
scores  for  each  grade  were  tabulated 
in  numerical  order  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  The  middle  score  of 
each  grade  was  taken  for  the  norm 
of  that  grade.  The  aim  was  to  have 
at  least  one  hundred  tests  for  each 
grade  before  establishing  a  norm,  but 
in  a  few  instances  the  number  exceed¬ 
ed  one  hundred,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
the  number  was  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred.  When  the  norms  were  checked 
and  it  w^as  found  that  the  norm  was 
either  too  high  or  too  low  for  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  scale;  because  of  too  wide 
a  sampling  of  art  or  non-art  majors 
it  was  necessary  to  interpolate  be¬ 
tween  the  norms  above  and  below. 

Groups 

The  levels  of  art-ability  were  chosen 
to  parallel  the  grading  system  A,  B, 


C,  D,  and  E,  used  in  some  schools, 
or  its  equivalent,  excellent  or  excep¬ 
tional,  good,  average,  poor,  and  very 
poor.  These  levels  were  worked  out 
in  several  ways :  first,  the  upper  sixth 
of  the  cases  in  each  grade  were  taken 
as  exceptional,  one  sixth  as  good,  two 
sixths  as  average,  one  sixth  as  poor, 
and  one  sixth  as  very  poor;  then  the 
levels  were  worked  out  by  using  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  of  a  normal  probability 
curve,  7%,  24%,  38%,  24%  and  7%. 
An  average  was  taken  between  these 
two  methods  when  the  levels  did  not 
coincide.  The  levels  were  also  re¬ 
checked  by  reference  to  a  number  of 
students’  papers;  for  example,  all  the 
tests  which  fell  in  the  exceptional 
level  were  questioned  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  displayed  exceptional  art- 
ability;  and  as  a  result  several  of  the 
levels  were  changed. 

Reliability  of  Art- Ability  Test 

The  reliability  was  found  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  tests  of  eighty-three  students 
from  various  grades  into  two  parts, 
with  the  same  number  and  similar 
problems  in  each  part.  The  first  part 
included  Problems  1,  4,  6,  8  (first 
half),  11,  13,  9,  15,  16,  3.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  included  Problems  2,  5,  7, 
8  (second  half),  12,  14,  10,  15,  17,  3. 
The  two  parts  of  Problem  8  were 
graded  separately  for  this  experiment 
in  order  to  make  the  halves  of  the 
test  equal  in  number  of  problems. 
Since  there  were  no  problems  to  bal¬ 
ance  numbers  3  and  15,  both  were 
used  in  each  half.  The  total  scores 
made  on  each  part  were  compared, 
and  a  correlation  of  .95  .007  was 
obtained.  This  correlation  indicates 
a  high  degree  of  reliability.  The  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  correlation  might  be 
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interpretated  as  indicating  that  one 
part  of  the  test  would  be  sufficient, 
but  the  larger  sampling  of  a  student’s 
work  tends  to  make  the  test  more 
accurate  as  a  measure  of  his  art- 
ability. 

Nine  college  students  who  happened 
to  be  in  classes  tested  in  two  succes¬ 
sive  years,  took  the  test  each  year. 
These  students  were  not  art  majors, 
but  were  taking  a  required  art  sub¬ 
ject.  Although  the  number  of  cases 
was  small,  the  group  included  the  sev¬ 
eral  grades  and  various  degrees  of  art- 
ability.  The  two  scores  made  by  each 
of  the  students  were  compared  and  a 
coefficient  of  correlation  of  -|-.96  was 
obtained.  This  correlation,  even  after 
a  year’s  interval,  indicates  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  reliability.  Those  who  scored 
high  on  the  first  test  also  scored  high 
on  the  re-take,  and  those  with  a  low 
score  the  first  time,  made  almost  the 
same  scores  the  second  time.  This 
also  suggests  that  the  test  is  a  measure 
of  native  art-ability  rather  than  of 
acquired  art  skills. 

Validity  of  Art-Ability  Test 

By  validity  we  mean  the  extent  to 
which  a  test  measures  that  which  it 
is  supposed  to  measure.  In  order  to 
establish  the  validity  of  a  given  meas¬ 
ure,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the 
ratings  resulting  from  this  measure, 
with  ratings  resulting  from  some  other 
established  criterion  of  the  ability  in 
question ;  and  to  check  the  contents  of 
the  measure  (test)  with  an  accepted 
criterion. 

No  satisfactory  criterion  for  statis¬ 
tically  determining  the  validity  of  the 
art-ability  test  is  available.  The  art 
grades  given  by  the  teacher  are  not 
objective  and  do  not  estimate  only  the 
native  art-ability  of  the  students;  so 


these  grades  would  not  be  a  satisfi^  \ 
tory  basis  of  comparison  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  test.  No  other 
measure,  testing  only  native  art-abil¬ 
ity,  is  available  to  which  this  test 
could  be  compared.  The  test  has  been 
submitted  to  authorities  in  the  field 
of  testing  and  of  art,  and  subjected 
to  practical  use  by  the  author  in  her 
art  classes.  Comparisons  have  been 
made  to  check  the  test  in  varioni 
ways. 

A  comparison  was  made  betweoi 
the  scores  obtained  by  college  studenti 
who  were  majoring  in  art,  and  the 
scores  of  college  students  who  were 
not  art  majors.  The  medians  of  both 
groups  were  found  and  compared. 
The  median  for  art  majors  of  the 
junior  class  in  college  was  95,  and  fa 
non-art  majors  of  the  same  class  it 
was  52.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
medians  for  art  majors  were  con8ide^ 
ably  higher  than  for  the  non-art  mi- 
jors.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
test  meets  a  common-sense  criterion 
for  estimating  the  amount  of  native 
art-ability  possessed  by  a  student. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  scores  of 
a  group  of  art  teachers,  who  were  do¬ 
ing  graduate  work  in  art,  and  a  group 
of  university  graduates  who  were  tak¬ 
ing  an  art  course  but  were  not  art 
majors.  The  latter  group  was  doing 
graduate  or  fifth-year  work  in  teach¬ 
er’s  training.  The  median  for  the  art 
teachers  was  123,  and  the  median  fa 
the  non-art  teachers  was  61.  Thii 
study  shows  another  value  of  the  test 
in  measuring  art-ability. 

Reliability  of  Art-Vocabulary  Test 

To  check  the  reliability  of  the  art- 
vocabulary  test,  sixteen  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  happened  to  be  in  classes 
tested  in  tw-o  successive  years  took  the 
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vocabulary  test  each  year.  Although 
the  number  of  cases  is  small,  they  are 
representative  of  a  larger  group,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  natural  sampling  from 
etch  college  grade.  The  two  scores 
made  by  each  of  these  students  were 
compared,  and  a  coeflScient  of  corre¬ 
lation  of  -f-*67  ±:.093  was  obtained. 
This  correlation  is  not  high;  but 
since  this  is  a  test  of  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  interval  of  a  year  was  too 
long.  From  a  study  of  the  scores  it 
was  observed  that  those  who  scored 
lowest  the  first  time,  made  consist¬ 
ently  low  scores  the  second  time,  and 
that  the  students  with  a  larger  art- 
vocabulary  tended  to  improve  it 
through  interest  or  study  during  the 
vear. 

The  reliability  of  the  art-vocabulary 
test  was  found  by  dividing  the  tests 
of  100  students,  of  various  grades, 
into  two  parts,  odd  and  even  ques¬ 
tions.  The  total  scorbs  made  on  each 
part  were  compared,  and  a  coefficient 
of  correlation  of  -f-.78  ±.03  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Although  this  is  not  high, 
it  merely  indicates  that  the  questions 
are  not  all  arranged  in  their  order  of 
difSculty.  The  scaling  was  done  on 
the  basis  of  scores  obtained  only  from 
local  students  who  had  had  similar 
training.  A  higher  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  halves  might  have  resulted 
if  the  scores  for  this  purpose  had  been 
obtained  from  students  with  different 
training  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Validity  of  the  Art-Vocabulary  Test 

Since  there  were  no  satisfactory 
criterion  for  statistically  determining 
the  validity  of  the  art-vocabulary  test, 
comparisons  were  made  to  check  the 
test  in  various  ways. 


Scores  of  art  and  non-art  students 
were  compared.  The  scores  were 
from  84  art  majors  and  from  90  non¬ 
art  majors  composed  of  graduates, 
seniors,  and  juniors,  in  collie.  The 
median  for  each  of  these  groups  was 
obtained,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
each  group  the  median  was  consist¬ 
ently  lower  for  the  non-art  students. 
The  ratios  of  the  medians  in  each  of 
the  three  groups  was  approximately 
the  same.  The  above  findings  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  test  is  capable  of  meas¬ 
uring  art-knowledge,  because  it  shows 
that  the  art-vocabulary  of  art  stu¬ 
dents  is  consistently  higher  than  the 
art-vocabulary  of  the  non-art  students. 

To  analyze  the  test  further,  a  study 
of  the  tabulations  of  students’  scores 
was  made  and  it  was  found  that  there 
is  a  gradual  rise  in  the  highest  scores 
made  in  each  grade:  beginning  with 
the  seventh  grade  they  are  62,  53, 
63,  64,  66,  74,  74,  81,  89,  92.  The 
medians  for  these  same  grades  are  19, 
23,  25,  36,  37,  39,  44,  54,  64,  66.  The 
steady  rise  of  the  highest  scores  made 
indicates  that  this  is  a  test  of  art- 
knowledge  and  not  one  of  native  art- 
ability.  Although  this  rise  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  owing  to  variations  in  the  grades 
tested,  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
highest  scores  made  on  the  art-ability 
test.  The  highest  scores  made  on  the 
art-ability  tests  are  48,  107,  122,  127, 
131,  114'^  131,  137,  143,  137.  These 
do  not  show  a  progressive  rise  from 
the  seventh  grade  through  college. 

These  comparisons  and  correlations 
offer  obvious  proof  of  the  reliability 
of  the  tests.  Furthermore,  they  have 
been  used  by  the  author  with  marked 
success  to  aid  individual  students  in 
adjusting  themselves;  for  instance. 
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through  the  medium  of  these  tests,  a 
college  senior  majoring  in  English, 
but  taking  freshmen  art  as  an  elective, 
was  found  to  have  artistic  talent.  On 
the  strength  of  this  discovery,  she 
elected  more  art  courses,  took  ad¬ 
vanced  work  the  following  year,  and 
was  awarded  an  M.  A.  degree  in  art. 
She  taught  art  in  a  college  and  has 
since  spent  a  year  abroad  studying 
art.  In  the  field  of  art  she  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  which  would 


have  been  improbable  without  some 
such  means  of  self  discovery  as  these 
tests  provided.  A  more  systematic 
follow-up  of  students  who  have  in  the 
past  taken  the  test  and  have  verified 
the  findings  of  the  tests  would  increase 
their  already  certain  reliability.  This 
study  suggests  that  these  tests  meet 
Ihe  practical  requirements  needed  to 
prognosticate  success  in  art  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  a  student’s 
art  knowledge. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  MEASUREMENT 

Ernest  O.  Melbt 

DEAN,  SCHOOL.  OF  EDUCATION.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


SPEAKING  roughly  we  can  now 
look  back  upon  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  effort  at  exact  measure¬ 
ment  in  education.  Practical  school 
men  and  women  who  have  followed 
the  movement  from  its  early  begin¬ 
nings  no  doubt  differ  greatly  in  their 
appraisal  of  the  amount  of  progress 
which  has  been  made.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  bitterest  critics  of  the 
measurement  movement  tend  to  un¬ 
derestimate  its  contributions  to  edu¬ 
cation.  When,  however,  one  considers 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  light  of  the  hopes  of  twenty  years 
ago,  even  those  most  enthusiastic 
about  exact  measurement  will  feel  con¬ 
siderable  disappointment.  This  more 
or  less  general  disappointment  with 
the  results  of  our  measurement  efforts 
is  a  condition  which  is  likely  to  retard 
progress.  On  every  hand  one  notices 
a  skepticism  in  regard  to  tests. 
Teachers  are  giving  less  effort  to  the 
construction  of  testing  instruments, 
chiefly  because  they  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  whole  testing  movement.  We 
may  thus  face  a  period  in  which  there 


will  be  a  reaction  against  testing  and 
in  which  there  may  be  little  progress 
in  the  solution  of  measurement  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article  to  outline  a  few  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  which  are  emerging  in 
measurement.  The  problems  are  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher  or  administrator  rather  than 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  expert. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  very 
period  during  w:hich  the  measurement 
movement  has  developed  should  also 
be  the  period  during  which  our  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  has  developed 
along  lines  which  make  our  present 
tests  less  and  less  useful  as  devices 
for  measuring  the  outcomes  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  general,  the  whole  measure¬ 
ment  movement  has  centered  around 
a  subject-matter  concept  of  education. 
Educational  growth  has  been  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  mas¬ 
tery  in  specific  subject-matter  skills 
and  knowledges.  Rarely  has  any  at¬ 
tention  been  given  to  the  experiences 
of  children  in  acquiring  the  skills  or 
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^  knowledges  they  possess.  What  is 
(  equally  important,  the  measures  used 
*  threw  no  real  light  upon  the  reasons 
for  failure  to  acquire  the  skills  tested. 
Finally,  our  measurements  gave  us 
little  or  no  information  on  the  appro- 
)  priateness  of  the  subject-matter  to  the 
needs  or  abilities  of  the  pupil.  To 
^  lommarize,  we  may  say  that  our  cur¬ 
rent  tests  attempt  to  measure  the 
child’s  mastery  of  certain  skills  and 
knowledges  without  telling  us  how  he 
'  secured  them  or  how  and  why  he 

^  failed,  if  fail  he  did.  What  is  even 

worse,  we  measure  achievement  in  a 
subject  without  even  knowing  whether 
the  pupil  should  have  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  all  or  not. 

I  * 

I  Let  us  now  contrast  the  philosophy 
I  basic  to  our  measurements  with  that 
which  seems  to  underlie  the  progres¬ 
sive  school.  The  test  starts  with  sub¬ 
ject-matter  while  school  starts  with 
the  child.  The  test  stresses  results  in 
skills,  the  school  emphasizes  personal 
I  development.  The  test  places  a  premi- 
\  um  upon  what  is  learned,  while  the 
school  attaches  most  importance  to 
learning  experiences.  The  test  seeks 
information  about  what  a  child  is  do¬ 
ing  in  arithmetic,  while  school  wants 
I  to  know  to  what  extent  arithmetic  can 
f  serve  the  child.  The  test  tells  us 

I  what  the  child  knows,  while  school 

wants  to  know  how  he  lives. 

American  teachers  and  parents  are 
slowly  realizing  the  fact  that  we  have 
in  America  given  the  world  a  new  edu- 
I  cational  philosophy.  Our  point  of 
I  departure  is  that  every  individual  is 
to  be  educated.  It  matters  not  what 
bis  characteristics  may  be.  He  may 
be  bright  or  dull,  weak  or  strong,  a 
I  future  laborer  or  statesman.  The  re- 
I  sponsibility  of  the  school  is  to  find 


the  activities  and  experiences  by 
means  of  which  he  may  make  the 
greatest  growth.  No  subject  has  any 
claim  under  this  philosophy  except  as 
it  can  demonstrate  its  usefulness  to 
the  educational  growth  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  child.  It  is  this  new  educational 
philosophy  which  has  played  havoc 
with  the  measurement  techniques. 

Our  first  problem  then  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  program  of  measurement 
which  is  in  harmony  with  our  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy.  Modern  education 
seeks  a  knowledge  of  the  child,  such 
knowledge  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
teaching.  It  is  clear  that  child  study 
is  the  basic  element  in  the  new  meas¬ 
urement  program.  If  we  search  for 
techniques  of  child  study  among  our 
present  measurement  devices,  certain 
very  marked  weaknesses  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  procedures  will  at  once  become 
apparent. 

Let  us  take  intelligence  testing  as 
an  example.  Specialists  in  measure¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  in  constant  search 
for  a  single  measure  of  intelligence. 
Some  appear  to  be  determined  to 
prove  that  intelligence  is  a  general 
factor.  Now  from  the  viewpoint  of 
child  study,  a  general  measure  of  in¬ 
telligence  is  well  nigh  useless.  The 
teacher  asks,  “What  kind  of  intelli¬ 
gence?”  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
teacher  a  test  of  musical  intelligence, 
of  spsthetic  intelligence,  of  literary  in¬ 
telligence,  of  mathematical  intelli¬ 
gence,  etc.,  would  be  of  inestimable 
value.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
psychologists  refuse  to  work  on  the 
development  of  specific  measures  of 
intelligence.  In  the  main  they  are 
immersed  in  a  search  for  a  single 
measure  of  general  intelligence. 

Another  illustration  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  constant  application  of  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  objectivity,  reliability  and 
validity.  Through  the  worship  of 
this  triumvirate  of  criteria  we  have 
fallen  into  a  futile  do-nothing  formal¬ 
ism.  The  author  was  told  by  a  school 
principal  that  he  would  like  to  do 
something  about  character  education, 
but  since  there  were  no  measures  of 
character  development,  he  thought  it 
best  not  to  attempt  character  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  curious  paradox  that 
education,  once  a  very  subjective  en¬ 
terprise,  should  in  a  generation  have 
bowed  so  low  in  its  worship  of  objec¬ 
tivity.  In  this  respect  we  seem  to 
differ  markedly  from  other  profes¬ 
sions.  Medicine  for  example  does  not 
hesitate  to  utilize  subjective  means, 
depending  for  their  success  upon  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  intelligence.  Thus 
an  X-ray  photograph  of  the  teeth  does 
not  supply  objective  evidence.  In  the 
hands  of  the  untrained  layman  it 
means  nothing.  When  viewed  by  a 
trained  specialist  it  may  be  of  great¬ 
est  importance.  In  short,  medicine 
utilizes  evidence  submitted  by  trained 
observers,  even  though  their  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  of  subjective  character. 
Notice  how  we  in  education  have 
sought  measures  which  rule  out  the 
need  for  trained  observation.  We 
seek  tests  so  objective  that  they  can 
be  scored  by  the  janitor  of  the  school- 
house.  We  tend  to  be  skeptical  of 
any  device  which  calls  for  the  least 
bit  of  professional  skill  in  its  inter¬ 
pretation. 

If  in  turn  we  examine  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  program  we  will  be 
impressed  with  the  urgent  need  for 
the  development  of  a  measurement 
program.  The  fact  that  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  educate  the  masses  puts 


us  in  need  of  the  means  whereby  we 
can  determine  the  educational  charac¬ 
teristics,  needs,  and  progress  of  every 
individual.  If  quality  of  living, 
rather  than  knowledge  is  the  end  point 
of  education,  we  must  have  the  meth¬ 
ods  for  appraising  quality  of  living 
both  in  school  and  ordinary  life  situa¬ 
tions.  This  is  especially  true  if  we 
assume  that  the  way  to  learn  to  live 
life  on  a  high  plane  is  to  live  life  on 
a  high  plane.  We  have,  to  summa¬ 
rize,  a  need  for  three  types  of  meas¬ 
urement,  techniques  for  the  study  of 
individuals,  techniques  for  the  analy¬ 
sis  and  appraisal  of  learning  activities 
and  methods  of  measuring  human  con¬ 
duct  and  living. 

Techniques  for  the  Study  of 
Individuals 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  we  are 
already  in  possession  of  many  useful 
techniques  for  child  study.  In  our 
use  of  these  techniques  we  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  tragic  incompetence  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors.  This  incompetence  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  abuse  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  application  of  meas¬ 
urement  techniques.  If  w’e  again  use 
an  illustration  from  the  field  of  medi¬ 
cine  we  find  that  a  patient’s  blood 
pressure,  for  example,  is  significant  as 
a  means  of  diagnosis,  largely  as  it  is 
viewed  in  relationship  to  a  number  of 
other  factors.  In  medicine  this  em¬ 
phasis  upon  a  total  picture  of  a  case 
is  considered  basic.  In  the  words  of 
Sir  William  Osier  “it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  what  kind  of  man  has  a 
certain  disease  than  it  is  to  know 
what  kind  of  disease  a  man  has.” 
This  concern  over  the  individual  as 
a  whole  is  largely  absent  in  our  intc^ 
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pretation  of  educational  measures.  We 
?peak  of  children  with  high  I  Q’s  or 
low  ones  as  the  case  may  be,  when 
we  should  know  the  I  Q  is  significant 
cnlv  when  considered  together  with 
and  in  relationship  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  items  of  information 
about  the  individual.  Frequently  the 
facts  are  misinterpreted  or  given  too 
great  importance  because  of  ignorance, 
bias,  or  over-simplification. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  child- 
study  practice  is  in  the  direction  of 
broader  studies  which  are  continued 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Careful 
observation  of  the  child  at  home  and 
in  school  will  become  an  important 
measurement  technique.  Such  obser¬ 
vation  is  not  w’holly  objective  but  if 
it  is  made  by  trained  erperts  it  will 
have  great  value.  Paper  and  pencil 
tests  have  value  but  their  results  will 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  other 
data  secured  through  observation. 
Careful  recording  of  a  cumulative 
sort  will  be  important. 

Techniques  for  the  Analysis  and 

Appraisal  of  Learning  Activities 

The  activity  movement  in  education 
appears  to  be  spreading.  To  be  sure 
such  tests  as  we  have  do  not  seem  to 
show  that  children  who  have  been 
taught  in  an  activity  school  have 
learned  more  arithmetic  or  facts  in 
history  than  children  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  a  traditional  drill  school. 
Proponents  of  the  activity  school  are, 
however,  far  from  dismayed  over  this 
situation.  They  insist  that  better  liv¬ 
ing  and  not  knowledge  is  the  goal  of 
education.  If  there  is  to  be  better 
adult  living,  there  must  be  better 
child  living.  The  school  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  child  life.  How,  then. 


can  we  be  sure  that  the  child’s  life  in 
the  school  is  lived  on  a  high  plane? 
Here  paper  and  pencil  tests  will  not 
serve  us.  What  we  need  is  an  ana¬ 
lytical  and  critical  description  of 
class-room  activities.  Such  descrip¬ 
tions  will  be  checked  against  the  ideals 
of  living  which  are  basic  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  procedure  in  a  given  school. 
Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the 
school  seeks  to  teach  originality  and 
initiative.  If  the  supervisor  in  such 
a  school  wants  to  know  whether  the 
school  is  actually  stimulating  original¬ 
ity  and  initiative  he  can,  from  a  care¬ 
ful  description  of  the  activities  in  a 
particular  class,  learn  the  number  of 
opportunities  which  children  have  for 
the  development  of  originality  and 
initiative. 

As  teachers  we  often  feel  that  medi¬ 
cal  men  have  more  exact  knowledge 
and  more  objective  techniques  than  we 
have  in  education.  One  thing  is  clear 
and  that  is  that  the  physician  is  much 
richer  in  carefully  described  and  re¬ 
corded  experience.  Medicine  cannot 
utilize  controlled  experimentation  in 
many  areas.  It  can  and  does  accumu¬ 
late  a  wealth  of  case  histories  with  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  both  objective 
and  subjective  observations.  We  need 
a  similar  wealth  of  case  studies  with 
careful  observation  of  activities  and 
their  results. 

Measures  of  Conduct  and  Living 

It  is  questionable  whether  so-called 
exact  measurement  has  served  us  well 
in  the  direction  of  measurement  of 
conduct  and  living.  For  one  thing, 
it  appears  to  have  blinded  us  some¬ 
what  to  the  value  of  simpler  proce¬ 
dures.  In  reading,  for  example,  one 
may  with  complicated  apparatus  study 
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the  eye-movements  of  a  child.  One 
may  then  laboriously  attempt  a  reme¬ 
dial  program.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  found  that  if  children  are  given  in¬ 
teresting  reading  material  Appropri¬ 
ately  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
maturity,  they  will  tend  to  develop 
the  proper  or  most  effective  eye-move¬ 
ments  and  sometimes  correct  those 
which  are  faulty.  Often  w’e  seek 
some  statistical  or  mysterious  measure 
with  some  almost  occult  virtue.  In 
so  doing  we  forget  that  ordinary 
common-sense  observation  scientifi¬ 
cally  interpreted  may  be  all  we  need. 
The  child  who  searches  the  shelves  of 
the  library  every  week  for  books  on 
radio,  does  not  need  to  be  subjected 
to  complicated  interest  tests  in  order 
to  determine  w’hether  or  not  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  radio.  The  boy  who  stays 
after  school  to  study  geography  pro¬ 
vides  an  illustration  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  work  done  by  his  teacher. 
So  with  countless  other  elements  in 
human  conduct.  We  recognize  the 
various  traits  or  elements  of  conduct 
in  our  friends  and  associates.  We 
need  but  to  be  careful  observers  to 
note  them  in  school  children. 

One  reason  for  our  failure  as  teach¬ 
ers  to  observe  children  more  carefully 
is  to  be  found  in  our  general  lack  of 
interest  in  them.  This  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  is  especially  striking  on  the  high 
school  and  college  level.  Ask  any 
high  school  boy  about  his  opportunity 
for  learning  to  know  his  teachers  and 
you  at  once  realize  the  need  for  a 
more  human  concept  of  education  and 
the  school.  ^fore  can  be  learned 
about  a  pupil  in  a  twenty-minute  in¬ 
formal  visit  after  school  than  in  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  classwork.  It  is  severe 
reflection  on  us  as  teachers  that  we 


do  so  little  to  secure  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  our  pupils. 

Summary 

American  education  and  its  basic 
educational  philosophy  have  developed 
along  lines  which  challenge  the  unde^ 
lying  premises  of  our  measurement 
procedures.  In  this  way  a  serious 
conflict  has  arisen  between  our  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  and  our  measure¬ 
ment  principles.  Unless  this  conflict 
can  be  resolved  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  of  measurement 
which  is  in  harmony  with  our  educa¬ 
tional  objectives,  the  whole  measure¬ 
ment  movement  will  be  seriously  re¬ 
tarded.  This  would  be  especially  seri¬ 
ous  in  America  where,  because  of  our 
program  of  universal  education,  we 
are  in  greatest  need  of  child-study 
techniques.  Here  less  emphasis  upon 
objectivity  and  more  upon  trained  ob¬ 
servation  would  give  us  a  more  fruit¬ 
ful  approach.  Trained  observation  is 
also  necessary  in  describing  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  living  in  school  and  community. 
Paper  and  pencil  tests  alone  are  in¬ 
adequate.  Their  results  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  relationship  to  a  rich  accu¬ 
mulation  of  data  resulting  from  the 
teacher’s  life  w’ith  the  child  over  the 
entire  period  of  his  school  and  as  far 
as  possible  his  out-of-school  life.  The 
appropriate  use  of  testing  devices 
should  not  cause  us  to  overlook  ordi¬ 
nary  common-sense  observation.  Such 
observation  can  be  made  far  more  sig¬ 
nificant  through  improvement  in  the 
teachers’  professional  knowledge  and 
skill.  The  need  for  a  high  degree  of 
professional  intelligence  is  especially 
striking  in  the  interpretation  of  all 
kinds  of  data  descriptive  of  children 
and  their  learning  activities. 
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The  most  frequently  used  word 
in  modem  educational  literature 
is  “freedom”.  Its  significance  is 
often  vague  and  unreal.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  note  the  variety  of  meanings 
that  word  may  have  and  does  have 
for  different  people.  It  may  mean 
different  things  to  any  one  person  at 
different  times.  To  some  it  connotes 
license  to  indulge  whim  or  passion; 
to  others  it  is  an  opportunity  to  work 
at  an  interesting  task.  There  are  rest¬ 
less  souls  who  find  it  only  in  wander¬ 
ing  to  the  remote  places  of  the  earth, 
contented  souls  who  find  it  in  their 
plain  dirt  garden,  devout  souls  who 
find  it  in  worship,  valiant  souls  who 
in  spite  of  prison  w'alls  or  beds  of 
pain  find  it  in  self-expression  or  the 
performance  of  some  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  task.  In  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  none  is  privileged  to  enjoy  com¬ 
plete  freedom. 

Freedom  is  limited  by  physical  and 
mental  endowment.  I  attended  a 
minor  league  baseball  game  some  years 
igo  and  noticed  that,  as  the  batters 
took  their  places,  their  stance  was 
similar  to  that  of  Babe  Ruth.  The 
form  was  that  of  Ruth,  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  that  of  good  ball  players  of 
less  ability.  They  lacked  by  a  frac¬ 
tion  the  quickness  of  eye,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  timing,  the  power  of  swing 
tkat  made  this  remarkable  man  the 
king  of  batters,  !^^en  have  toiled  long 
and  zealously  yet  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  drama  with  the  lasting  appeal  of 
Shakespeare,  to  write  like  Stevenson, 


to  develop  the  delicate  touch  of  Corot, 
to  attain  the  mastery  of  finance 
achieved  by  the  elder  Morgan,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  field  of  invention  like 
Edison.  Their  freedom  to  achieve  is 
limited. 

i^fany  men  are  shut  out  by  nature 
from  certain  fields  of  achievement. 
Call  it  heredity,  call  it  what  you  will, 
they  just  are  not  the  kind  of  person 
who  succeeds  in  this  particular  field. 
The  most  famous  preacher  of  his  time 
is  said  to  have  been  a  failure  as  a 
teacher.  Potentially  good  fanners 
have  made  poor  preachers.  Poten¬ 
tially  good  professional  or  business 
men  have  made  only  mediocre  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  because  that  is  true  that 
we  have  introduced  guidance  into  our 
school  program.  We  are  attempting 
to  help  pupils  to  select  the  field  of 
their  endeavor  with  some  knowledge 
of  what  it  is,  and  of  their  own  fitness 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  more  free 
to  attain  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
capacity. 

Freedom  is  limited  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  skills.  One  of  my 
favorite  leisure-time  activities  is  to  go 
to  a  local  shop  and  watch  the  skilled 
hammer  men  transform  a  rod  of  steel 
into  the  form  of  an  auger  or  bit.  To 
my  amateurish  observation  the  process 
is  something  like  this:  the  steel  is 
heated  in  the  glowing  furnace.  When 
it  has  reached  the  proper  temperature 
the  skilled  workman  removes  it,  places 
it  on  the  anvil,  sets  the  automatic 
hammer  in  motion  and  by  just  the 
right  turn  of  the  arm  and  wrist  so 
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manipulates  the  steel  that,  when  he 
has  finished  the  product  has  the  form 
of  a  bit.  The  unskilled  man  cannot 
do  this  job.  The  operator  has  to 
know  when  the  iron  is  at  a  proper 
temperature,  how  to  start,  stop,  and 
regulate  the  speed  of  the  hammer,  how 
to  adjust  it  and  how  to  place  the  iron. 
To  this  knowledge  must  be  added 
skill.  To  attain  this  skill  there  must 
be  long  hours  of  patient,  intelligent 
practice.  I  suspect  that,  in  the  process 
of  attaining  it  there  is  wasted  mate¬ 
rial,  discouragement,  occasional  blis¬ 
tered  fingers.  Possibly  there  is  some 
profanity,  but  that  is  not  necessary. 

In  trying  to  express  ideas  we  are 
inhibited  by  lack  of  ideas,  by  the 
limitations  of  our  vocabulary  and  our 
lack  of  practice  in  putting  thoughts 
into  words.  We  are  not  free  to  write 
as  wo  wish.  We  need  knowledge  and 
skill. 

To  free  the  pupil  to  enjoy  the  de¬ 
lights  of  literature  and  art,  to  under¬ 
stand  science,  and  to  become  a  self- 
sustaining  member  of  society,  we  open 
before  him  rich  educational  experi¬ 
ences,  we  teach  him  to  read  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  know  the  clas¬ 
sics  and  the  best  of  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature  and  art.  We  teach  him  to 
read  and  work  experiments  in  science. 
In  a  word,  we  try  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  acquire  knowledge.  But 
knowledge  is  not  enough.  He  must 
acquire  skills.  To  do  so  involves  drill. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  progressive 
educators,  so-called,  do  not  believe  in 
drill.  This  is  not  true.  They,  like 
other  modern  educators,  remonstrate 
against  dead  and  purposeless  drill. 
Also,  like  other  modern  educators, 
they  believe  in  purposeful,  thought¬ 
ful  drill  in  response  to  a  felt  need. 


Without  drill  the  educative  process  is 
slow  and  ineffective.  The  more  opera¬ 
tions  we  perform  automatically,  the 
more  time  we  have  for  activities  that 
demand  thought.  My  mother  and 
yours  too,  if  you  are  old  enough,  could 
rock  a  cradle,  knit  a  stocking,  and 
read  a  book  all  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  freeing 
power  of  acquired  skills.  In  offering 
study  and  practice,  the  public  schooli 
contribute  to  the  pupil’s  freedom. 

Lack  of  physical  fitness  holds  back 
many  from  freedom.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  a  real  factor  in  the  measure 
of  freedom  a  person  may  enjoy.  It 
is  equally  true  that  many  fail  to  attain 
that  measure  of  freedom  which  is  their 
birthright.  They  fail  to  develop  their 
bodily  strength.  The  total  amount  of 
human  energy  that  is  wasted  in  com¬ 
batting  sickness  is  appalling.  It  im¬ 
pedes  attainment. 

A  cultured  gentleman,  descended 
from  negro  slaves,  stated  that  while 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
a  great  boon  to  his  race,  a  knowledge 
of  sanitation  w’hich  is  checking  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  has  been  equally 
instrumental  in  freeing  the  negro. 
The  need  of  a  knowledge  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  of  the  rules  of  healthful  lir- 
ing  is  common  to  all  races.  Nature’s 
laws  may  be  violated  but  not  with  im¬ 
punity.  Retribution  may  be  slow  or 
it  may  be  swift,  but  it  is  inevitable. 

Hence,  the  public  schools  attempt 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
pertinent  knowledge.  Moreover,  they 
attempt  to  inculcate  habits  that  shall 
build  up  resistance  to  the  invading 
enemies  of  bodily  welfare,  to  produce 
stamina  to  meet  life.  Correctire 
measures  are  taken  in  the  pre-schod 
clinic.  The  school  nurse  and  schod 
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doctor  cooperate.  We  have  gymnasi¬ 
um  and  athletic  programs.  An  oral 
hygienist  in  one  of  our  great  uuiver- 
lities  told  me  that  each  year  the  teeth 
of  the  freshmen  seemed  to  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  She  attributed  it  to 
the  health  program  of  the  public 
ichools.  The  purpose  of  the  whole 
physical  education  program  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  freedom. 

Fears  limit  the  freedom  of  many 
people.  Even  those  far  removed  from 
childhood  are  afraid  that  the  goblins 
will  get  them.  Men  in  fairly  pros¬ 
perous  circumstances  live  under  a 
dread  of  poverty  or  poor  health.  Boys 
and  girls  are  often  shut  out  from  the 
normal  activities  of  childhood,  such 
as  climbing  trees  and  playing  leap¬ 
frog,  because  parents  are  afraid  that 
they  will  get  hurt.  Many  parents 
hamper  the  natural  development  of 
adolescent  youth  because  they  are 
afraid  that  in  the  process  of  learning 
to  be  social  beings  they  will  fall  into 
moral  delinquency. 

Much  fear  is  overcome  by  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  the  presence  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  the  ignorant  are  afraid  and 
hide  in  cellars ;  those  who  know  smoke 
a  piece  of  glass  and  gaze  at  one  of 
the  great  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
Yet  life  is  dangerous.  To  save  for  a 
rainy  day  in  times  of  prosperity,  to 
satisfy  our  employer,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  health,  to  teach  our  children 
to  look  both  ways  before  crossing  the 
street,  to  impress  upon  youth  the 
fundamentals  of  decency  is  the  part 
of  wisdom.  This  the  schools  attempt 
to  do.  Such  wholesome  precautions 
ire  a  part  of  wise  living.  Still  life 
is  dangerous  and  we  read  in  school 
the  stories  of  men  who  have  lived  it 
courageously  even  adventurously,  who 


have  met  difficulties  and  reverses  with 
determination.  We  try  to  develop  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  glorious  adventure 
we  call  life. 

Freedom  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  social  beings.  We  can  keep  a 
pig  at  our  farm  but  not  at  our  town 
house.  Society  may  quarantine  our 
family  to  preserve  the  health  of 
others.  Traffic  rules  must  be  obeyed. 
Property  rights  must  be  respected. 
The  liberty  of  the  individual  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  common  good.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  society  involves  obligation 
and  cooperation. 

Society  establishes  good  usage.  The 
guest  cannot  wear  his  hat  at  dinner. 
Custom  will  not  allow  it.  Our  whole 
silly  system  of  spelling  is  forced  on 
us  by  custom.  Some  customs  cannot 
be  violated  except  under  penalty  of 
criticism  or  even  ostracism  by  desir¬ 
able  people.  Children,  like  their  el¬ 
ders,  hasten  to  conform.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  quickly  a  new  style  in 
dress,  in  haircut,  in  behavior  spreads 
through  a  school.  “Oh  yeahF’  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  every  high  school  pu¬ 
pil’s  vocabulary  almost  overnight. 

Schools  teach  and  give  opportunity 
for  the  practice  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  They  cultivate  a 
concern  for  the  common  good.  They 
teach  cooperation  and  responsibility. 
This  is  the  obligation  that  must  be 
met  before  freedom  can  be  enjoyed. 

Yet  there  are  vast  possibilities  for 
freedom  within  the  social  group.  Im¬ 
portant  as  wise  conforming  and  co¬ 
operation  are,  the  most  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  are  not  moulded  by  it. 
“Everybody  does  it”  is  an  excuse,  not 
u  reason  for  doing  wrong.  One  works 
as  an  artist,  another  as  an  artisan. 
One  finds  his  recreation  in  books  or 
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music,  another  in  ten-mile  hikes.  At¬ 
tainment  is  reached  by  those  who 
strive  while  the  mob  lags.  There  is 
a  glorious  freedom  for  those  who  are 
not  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  and  act  differently. 
The  group  and  society  itself  need 
leadership.  Tradition  is  a  great  sta¬ 
bilizing  force  and  as  such  holds  soci¬ 
ety  from  disintegration.  Blind  alle¬ 
giance  to  tradition  prevents  progress. 
New  traditions  must  be  developed  if 
the  race  is  to  thrive.  The  school  at¬ 
tempts  to  awaken  the  pupil  to  the 
possibilities  of  freedom,  accompanied 
by  responsibility.  It  tries  to  create  a 
desire  for  individual  rectitude  and 
accomplishment  which  shall  promote 
his  own  well-being  and  happiness  and 
secure  stability  and  progress  for  so¬ 
ciety. 

Environment  is  defined  as  surround¬ 
ing  conditions,  influence  or  forces. 
It  is  both  geographical  and  social,  a 
strong  factor  in  shaping  the  lives  of 
men.  The  highlander  and  the  low- 
lander  of  fiction  and  fact  have  dif¬ 
ferent  characteristics.  The  loneliness 
of  the  rural  districts  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reflection  while  the  city 
gives  social  grace.  The  peculiar  forces 
that  turn  the  rich  toward  snobbery, 
arrogance  and  profligacy  or  toward 
decency,  responsibility,  and  philan¬ 
thropy  are  far  different  from  those 
that  turn  the  poor  to  vice  and  shift¬ 
lessness  or  toward  self-respect,  and 
what  are  sometimes  called  the  middle- 
class  virtues.  Some  are  hampered 
and  helped  by  wealth,  others  by  lack 
of  it.  The  home  in  which  the  child 
is  surrounded  by  attractive  books  and 
hears  intelligent  conversation  has  in- 
tlnence.  The  child  who  is  in  frequent 
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contact  with  discord,  crime  or  de¬ 
bauchery  is  bound  to  be  influenced  r 
by  it. 

The  school  attempts  to  surround 
the  child  with  an  environment  that  ig 
cheerful  and  wholesome.  An  atmo»- 
phere  of  friendliness  pervades  the 
activities  throughout  the  day.  An 
effort  is  made  to  break  down  some  of 
the  effects  of  unfavorable  environ¬ 
ment  outside  the  school.  The  gifted 
in  literature  find  that  others  gifted 
in  music,  art  or  arithmetic  are  equally 
honored  and  all  take  off  their  hats  to 
the  boy  who  finds  it  difficult  to  write 
a  good  letter  but  can  buck  the  football 
line  in  a  manner  that  excites  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  learned  at  school  that  one 
need  not  be  subjected  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  entirely,  but  may  rise  above  that 
which  is  unfavorable  in  it.  Indeed, 
they  may  influence  their  environment 

The  professional  staff  of  the  school 
is  interested  in  outside  agencies  such 
as  boy  scouts,  clubs,  playground  asso¬ 
ciations  and  churches  that  attempt  to 
improve  the  environment  of  the  child. 

Men  are  bound  by  their  past.  What 
a  person  is  today  he  is  very  likely  to 
he  tomorrow  and  a  little  more  so.  A 
boy  or  man  sees  a  duty  and  puts  off  ! 
doing  it.  Later  he  sees  other  duties 
and  delays.  Finally,  he  forms  a  habit 
of  procrastination  and  his  efficiency  is 
lowered.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  men  who,  when  they  see  an  oppo^ 
t unity  to  serve,  seize  it  eagerly  and 
perform  the  service.  They  become 
vigorous,  capable  men.  He  who  has 
stolen  is  more  likely  to  steal  again. 
There  are  men  who,  on  account  of 
their  past,  find  it  difficult  to  do  evil 
They  have  built  up  habits  of  ri^t 
living.  Some  have  formed  habits  of 
success.  So  strong  a  force  is  habit 
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that  it  is  much  easier  to  form,  than 
to  reform.  It  is  a  function  of  the 
school  to  assist  the  pupil  in  building 
right  habits. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to 
gain  freedom  one  must  sacrifice  free¬ 
dom.  The  student  who  attains  honors 
may  have  to  sacrifice  freedom  as  far 
as  other  college  activities  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Under  the  NR  A  the  manager 
is  free  to  work  longer  hours  than  his 
men  and  to  receive  higher  pay,  but 
be  must,  however,  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  At  the  call  of  love  young  men 


sacrifice  the  freedom  of  bachelorhood 
tc  become  benedicts.  The  woman  sac¬ 
rifices  the  freedom  of  girlhood  to  sat¬ 
isfy  her  desire  to  bear  and  nurture 
children.  If  one  would  be  free  he 
must  sacrifice  freedom. 

The  schools  try  to  teach  these 
truths.  They  give  opportunities  for 
sacrifice  in  order  to  be  free  in  books, 
and  in  social,  vocational  and  physical 
fitness.  They  carry  on  that  the  young 
of  this  generation  may  find  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  in  their  present 
and  adult  life. 


SUMMARY  OF  PUBLISHED  RESEARCH  STUDIES 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  LATIN  TEACHING 

Lili.ian  Dale  Thomas 

HEAD  OF  LATIN  DEPARTMENT 
FORT  VALLEY,  GEORGIA.  HIGH  SCHOOL 


IN  an  article  entitled  “The  New 
Spirit  in  Education,”  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  Headmaster  of  Phillips 
Academy,  quotes  Bishop  William  Law¬ 
rence  as  saying:  “We  studied  our 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  learned  in¬ 
terminable  lists  of  exceptions  to  rules, 
and  in  spite,  no  doubt,  of  the  best 
teaching  of  that  time,  those  of  us  who 
were  of  only  average  ability  got  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  classical  authors  for 
whose  enjoyment  we  had  struggled 
through  the  grammar.”*  The  Bishop 
and  his  schoolmates  were  by  no  means 
unique  in  this  respect,  but  years  of 
very  fruitful  investigation  on  the  part 
of  modern  educators  and  psycholo¬ 
gists  are  tending  to  make  this  “gram¬ 
mar  poisoning”*  experience  more  and 
more  rare. 

The  present  article  does  not  attempt 
to  raise  again  the  moot  question  of 


the  retention  of  Latin  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  curriculum,  but  merely  to 
review  outstanding  researches  in  the 
field  of  Latin  teaching  and  to  indicate 
briefly  the  major  trends  of  these 
studies.  According  to  historical  se¬ 
quence,  the  researches  fall  into  three 
main  groups :  those  made  prior  to  the 
Investigation  of  the  American  Classi¬ 
cal  I^eague,  the  Classical  Investigation 
itself,  and  researches  made  since  and, 
to  some  extent,  based  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Classical  League. 

In  the  group  of  early  investigations, 
we  find  studies  of  Latin  vocabulary, 
eye-movement  and  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  tests,  investigations  of  the  effect 
of  Latin  upon  English  and  upon  mod¬ 
em  foreign  language  study,  and  sur¬ 
veys  of  a  somewhat  limited  scope. 

First  of  importance  among  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  studies  was  the  word  count 
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of  Dr.  Gonzalez  Ixxige^  based  upon 
the  selections  from  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  Vergil  usually  read  during  the 
preparatory  course.  Dr.  Lodge  se¬ 
lected  a  basic  vocabulary  of  2000 
words  which  he  believed  sufficient  for 
the  understanding  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  ordinary  Latin  which  the  student 
would  be  likely  to  read.  The  study 
was  reprinted  in  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  (Columbia)  Contributions  to 
Education  Series,  and  has  furnished 
data  for  many  more  recent  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Other  early  vocabulary  studies  were 
made  by  Elsie  G.  Hobson,*  who  com¬ 
pared  two  sets  of  Latin  vocabulary 
tests  to  determine  their  efficiency  in 
measuring  both  class  and  individual 
achievement  and  by  L.  W.  Webb,* 
who  found  that  the  recall  method  of 
studying  Latin  words  and  phrases  was 
superior  to  study  with  no  conscious 
effort  at  recall  during  the  study 
period. 

The  group  of  studies  on  ability  to 
read  Latin  was  initiated  by  the  start¬ 
ling  findings  of  the  Judd-Buswell  in¬ 
vestigation  of  eye-movements  in  the 
reading  of  different  languages.  “The 
results  show  that  in  no  case  does  a 
third-year  student  of  the  best  grade 
in  seven  high  schools  in  and  around 
Chicago  read  Latin.”®  He  appears 
rather  to  be  engaged  in  some  type  of 
analytical  study. 

In  1924,  B.  L.  Ullman  and  T.  J. 


Kirby  reported  their  effort  to  con¬ 
struct  a  reliable  test  of  comprehension 
of  Latin  reading.  They  obtained  a 
reliability  coefficient  of  .71  ±  .04  for 
eighth  semester  students.® 

Several  investigators  centered  their 
attention  upon  the  problem  of  the 
effect  of  Latin  upon  English.  In 
1919,  Wilbur  Carr  undertook  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  pupil’s  ability  to  understand 
English  words  when  he  meets  them. 
In  six  of  the  seven  schools  tested  the 
Latin  group  was  from  5  to  13  points 
better  on  the  initial  tests  and  in  all 
schools  from  12.5  to  26  points  better 
on  the  final  tests.  It  was  also  learned 
that  “where  special  and  definite  in¬ 
struction  in  derivation  had  been  given 
[in  Latin  classes]  the  students  did 
better  on  the  tests.”^ 

The  effect  of  the  study  of  Latin  on 
ability  to  define  English  words  was 
studied  by  Gilliland,  who  reported 
that  w’hen  tests  were  given  to  115  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  “not  only  were  those 
who  had  studied  more  Latin  able  to 
define  more  words  of  Latin  origin, 
but  they  were  also  able  to  define  more 
w'ords  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Greek 
origin  appreciably  better.”* 

Jacob  Orleans  made  a  study  of  the 
possible  transfer  value  of  the  studv 
of  Latin  to  English  vocabulary.®  The 
judgments  of  competent  persons  were 
used  as  data  and  tables  showing  deri¬ 
vation  of  English  w’ords  from  Latin 
were  compiled.  The  investigator  real- 


2  Lodsp,  Gonzalez.  “Vocabulary  of  Hi^h  School  Latin"  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  Unlver- 
altv.  New  York.  1928). 

5  Hobson.  Elsie  G..  “Observations  on  Two  Latin  Vocabulary  Tests."  School  Review.  28: 8W- 
617.  September,  1920. 

4  Webb,  L.  W..  “A  Comparison  of  Two  Methods  of  Studying,”  School  Review,  29  :  68-17, 
January,  1921. 

6  Judd.  C.  H..  and  Buswell,  G.  T..  “Silent  Reading":  Chap.  V,  University  of  Chicago  Supple¬ 
mentary  Monograph  23.  Chicago,  1922. 

6  UUman,  B.  L..  and  Kirby,  T.  J..  “A  LaUn  Comprehension  Test,"  Journal  of  Educations! 
Research.  10:  808-317.  November,  1924. 

7  Carr,  Wilbur,  “First  Year  Latin  and  Growth  In  English,"  School  and  Society.  14:  192-198, 
September  17,  1921. 

8  Gilliland.  A.  R..  “Effect  of  the  Study  of  Latin  on  Ability  to  Define  Words,"  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology,  18:  601-605,  November,  1922.  „ 

9  Orleans,  Jacob  S.,  "Possible  Transfer  Value  of  the  Study  of  Latin  to  English  Vocabulsry, 
School  and  Society,  16;  669-660.  November.  1922. 
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ixed  that  the  method  was  too  subjec-  harms  English  more  than  it  helps, 

tive  to  yield  very  significant  evidence.  The  study  focuses  its  attention  on  the 

Edward  L.  Thorndike  reports  in  quality  of  English  used  rather  than 

kis  study  of  the  influence  of  first-year  on  the  accuracy  of  translation.*® 

Latin  upon  range  in  English  vocabu-  Two  reports  of  the  effect  of  Latin 
lary  that  “Thorndike  tests  of  word  ©n  modern  language  study  are  avail- 

knowledge,  forms  A  and  B,  were  given  able.  The  first  by  Thomas  Kirby  ana- 

in  1921-22  to  all  pupils,  Latin  and  lyzes  the  influence  of  previous  Latin 

non-Latin  alike,  in  the  first  year  of  study  upon  the  mastery  of  first-year 

.*i6  high  schools,”  and  that  “the  Latins  French  by  268  students  at  the  tTni- 

made  in  general  over  one  and  one-half  versity  of  Iowa  (1921-22).  Kirby 

times  the  gain  which  the  non-Latins  found  a  low  positive  correspondence 

of  equal  initial  score  made.”’®  Thorn-  between  number  of  years  of  Latin 

dike  also  reported  a  study  of  the  effect  studied  and  marks  in  first-year  French 

of  first-vear  Latin  upon  the  knowledge  college.  He  concludes  that  intelli- 
of  English  words  of  Latin  derivation.  is  a  larger  factor  in  earning 

“Pupils  were  given  three  forms  of  previous  study  of  Lat- 

the  Carr  English  vocabulary  tests  at  investigated  the  re- 

.he  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  bf»ween  amount  of  Latin 

terni.  The  study  shows  a  much  larger  P-'eviously  studied  and  records  of  per- 
Min  for  the  Latin  than  for  the  non-  i>>  first-year  Spanish  and 

Latin  pupils.”**  college  French  at  Oberlin  College 

,  jj.  .  ,  ^  j.  .  a  ^  (1919-21).  He  also  found  a  positive 

In  addition  to  studies  of  the  effect  (.©rfeJatjon  *® 

of  Latin  upon  English  vocabulary  ac-  ' 

quisition,  Thorndike  sought  to  deter-  studies  deserve  brief 

mine  the  influence  of  Latin  upon  abil-  *«ent*on.  Carl  Franzen  reported  in 

ity  to  read  English.  He  found  in  his  ^’^^l  from  Iowa  State  Department 

experiment  that  “the  gain  made  by  records  involving  96%  of  all  state 

the  Latins  is  about  one  and  one-half  schools  that  Latin  enrollments 

times  as  great  as  the  gain  made  by  "cre  five  times  those  for  any  other 

the  non-Latins.”*2  A  rather  sensa-  ^<'rcign  language.*®  W.  L.  Thl  ob- 

tional  report  of  the  effect  of  Latin  reports  from  85,000  pupils  dis- 

translation  upon  English  composition  tributed  through  all  four  years  of  the 

was  made  by  Briggs  and  Miller  in  secondary  school  course  and  stated  in 

1923.  By  analysis  of  over  300  trans-  1924  that  the  average  daily  amount 

litions  from  Cicero  the  authors  con-  “f  time  outside  class  devoted  by  Latin 

dude  that  Latin  as  generally  taught  students  to  preparation  of  lessons  was 

10  Thorndike,  Kdward  L.,  "The  Influence  of  First  Year  lAtIn  Upon  Ranfte  in  Bnglish  Vocabu- 

School  and  Society,  17:  82-84,  January  20,  1923. 

11  Thorndike,  Kdward  L..  "The  Effect  of  First-year  I,atin  Upon  the  Knowledge  of  English 
Word*  of  I.atln  derivation.”  School  and  Society,  18:  260-270,  September  1.  1923. 

It  Thorndike,  F^dward  I..,  "The  Influence  of  First-year  I.Atln  upon  Ability  to  Read  English,” 
School  and  Society,  17:  le.l-iek,  February  10.  1923. 

It  Briggs,  Thomas  II.,  and  Miller,  O.  R.,  Jr.,  "The  Effect  of  lAtln  Translations  on  English,” 
School  Review,  31:766-762,  December,  1923. 

14  Kirby,  Thomas  J.,  "iAtln  as  a  Preparation  for  French,”  School  and  Society,  18:563-570, 
November  10,  1923. 

15  Cole,  1.^  E.,  "lAtln  as  a  Preparation  for  French  or  Spanish,”  School  and  Society,  19:619- 
«».  May,  1924. 

UFranien,  Carl  G.  F.,  "Foreign  I.anguage  Teaching  In  High  Schools  of  Jotra,”  School 
»Tlew,  29:  610-616,  October,  1921. 
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considerably  greater  than  was  required 
for  any  other  subject.'^ 

From  the  entire  group  of  investi¬ 
gations  made  before  the  survey  of  the 
Classical  League  the  following  general 
conclusions  were  drawn:  (1)  that  a 
Latin  vocabulary  of  a  more  or  less 
limited  scope  should  be  mastered  by 
the  recall  method  of  study;  (2)  that 
secondary  school  students  do  not  read 
Latin,  but  rather  engage  in  some 
process  of  analysis  as  shown  by  eye- 
movement  photographs;  (3)  that  com¬ 
prehension  of  Latin  read  is  difficult 
to  test;  (4)  that  especially  where  defi¬ 
nite  instruction  to  that  end  is  given 
Latin  students  excel  non-Latin  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  knowledge  of  English 
vocabulary;  (5)  that  the  study  of 
Latin  seems  to  increase  ability  to  read 
English;  (6)  that  the  study  does  not 
improve  the  quality  of  a  pupil’s  Eng¬ 
lish  composition;  (7)  that  there  is  a 
positive  correspondence  between  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  Latin  previously  stud¬ 
ied  and  marks  in  first-year  modem 
language  work  in  college;  (8)  that  en¬ 
rollment  in  Latin  classes  exceeds  that 
in  any  other  foreign  language  group 
(Iowa  high  schools  1921-22);  (9) 
that  students  spend  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  time  in  preparing  Latin  assign¬ 
ments  than  they  spend  on  any  other 
secondary  school  subject. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  conclu¬ 
sions  needed  substantiation  by  means 
of  more  experimental  evidence,  but 
they,  at  least,  pointed  the  way  for  fur¬ 
ther  and  more  thorough  study. 

In  1924,  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  American  Classical  League 
published  the  General  Report  of  their 
investigation  based  upon  data  from 
750,000  tests  given  to  150,000  pupils 


in  1,313  schools,  from  questionnaires 
answered  by  1,150  teachers,  and  from 
many  special  studies.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  “progressive  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  power  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  Latin”  be  considered  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  in  Latin  teaching. 
Many  other  objectives  were  held  to  1^ 
valid,  such  as:  increased  ability  to 
read,  speak,  and  write  English;  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  learn  other  foreign 
languages ;  development  of  correct 
mental  habits;  development  of  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  background;  and 
development  of  right  social  attitudes. 

In  regard  to  courses  of  study,  the 
following  changes  were  recommended: 
postponement  of  some  and  omission  of 
other  elements  of  grammatical  con¬ 
tent  of  the  first  year;  reduction  in 
amount  and  greater  variety  of  kind  of 
reading  material;  inclusion  of  early 
“made”  or  “adapted”  Latin  and  post¬ 
ponement  of  reading  from  the  first 
classical  author  until  the  fourth  se¬ 
mester. 

In  regard  to  method,  the  following 
suggestions  were  made :  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  Latin  should  be  taught  in  the 
Latin  work  order;  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  understanding 
the  thought  content  of  the  Latin  read, 
and  less  to  translation;  translation, 
when  used,  should  follow  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  thought;  new  forms,  svn- 
tax,  and  vocabularies  should  be  met 
first  in  appropriate  context;  drill 
should  be  functional  rather  than  fo^ 
mal ;  syntactical  questions  should  pre¬ 
cede  rather  than  follow  comprehension 
of  Latin  to  be  read;  form  drill  should 
lx*  directed  toward  the  prompt  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  various  possibilities  of 
a  given  form.** 


17  T’hl,  W.  n..  “How  Much  Tlmo  for  Latin?"  Classical  Journal,  20:  215-221,  January,  1924. 

18  American  Classical  League  (Advisory  Committee),  "The  Classical  Investigation”  (Prince¬ 
ton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1924). 


The  Report  of  the  Classical  Inves-  results  of  a  standard  test  in  Latin  syn- 
tigation  •Committee  was  received  with  tax  to  see  how  difficulty  and  frequency 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  cen-  of  occurrence  correlate.  He  found 
jure,  and  indifference.  It  seemed,  correlation  to  be  low  and  recommended 
nevertheless,  to  stimulate  much  discus-  that  lists  of  “Latin  syntax  demons” 
gion  and  a  wealth  of  further  research  made.*^  Another  study  of  syntax 
in  the  field  of  Latin  teaching.  reported  by  Leo  Kennedy  (1932) 

The  very  next  year  (1925)  Maxie  investigated  the  retention  of  cer* 

Woodring  reported  an  analysis  of  Lat-  Latin  syntactical  principles  by 

in  and  English  examination  books  fij-gt-year  and  second-year  Latin  stu- 
from  the  College  Entrance  Examina-  intervals, 

tion  Board.  The  data  presented  in  “identical  [repeated] 

this  study  show  that  correct  and  ef-  i.  i  j  j  xi.  •  a 

.  .  T  ,  .  .  ,  .  1  errors  break  down  under  the  influence 

fective  English  is  not  used  in  a  large  ,  ,  ,  , 

x  iTxu  Tx-  X  lx-  of  study  about  three  times  more  rap¬ 
per  cent  of  the  Latin  translations  ^ 

nitten  bv  graduates  of  high  schools  ‘‘*>7  identically  correct  responses 

who  have  had  four  years  of  Latin.'*  “t®  built  up,”  and  that  “time  is  more 

An  interesting  experimental  study  destroying  identi^ly  coi> 

of  a  visual  method  in  Latin  instme-  Kspoimes  than  identically  incor- 

tion  was  carried  on  by  Fenton  and  ones. 

Hill,  who  found  that  with  their  two  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  task  of 
Tery  small  groups  of  nine  students  learning  to  read  Latin  was  made  by 
etch  the  new  method  was  vastly  su-  Clara  Book  “to  determine  what  prob- 
perior.^®  lems  are  involved  .  .  .  and  to  ascer- 

In  1928  Orleans  and  Solomon  re-  tain  other  facts  about  the  learning 
ported  a  study  in  Latin  prognosis  and  process.”^*  As  this  is  an  analytical 
the  construction  of  a  test  to  predict  and  psychological  discussion,  the  con- 
ibility  in  the  subject.  The  test  bat-  elusions  are  not  based  on  experimental 
tery  is  designed  to  measure  certain  proof. 

specific  abilities  believed  to  be  essen-  Latin  vocabulary  has  been  the  sub- 
tial  for  success  in  Latin.  The  authors  ject  of  many  investigations.  One  by 
claim  a  correlation  coefficient  of  about  Anderson  and  Jordan  is  a  study  of 
.80  when  test  scores  are  correlated  the  curves  of  forgetting  for  English 
with  an  average  of  teachers’  marks  equivalents  of  Latin  words.  There  is 
and  the  New  York  Latin  Achieve-  found  to  be  a  high  correlation  between 
ment  Test.*^  immediate  memory  and  delayed  recall, 

ifark  E.  Hutchinson  examined  the  and  a  high  correlation  between  intel- 

ISWoodrlnsr,  Ma^ie  N..  “A  Study  ot  Quality  of  Engllah  in  Latin  Translation, ”  Teacher*  Col- 
»fe  Contributions  to  Education  No.  187,  Bureau  of  Publication,  Teachers  College,  Columbia, 
hew  York,  1925. 

Fenton,  Norman,  and  Hill,  Victor,  “Experimental  Study  of  Visual  Method,”  School  Review, 
M:  675-678.  November,  1928. 

11  Orleans.  J.  S..  and  Solman,  M.,  “Study  in  Latin  Prognosis,”  Classical  Journal,  24:174-190, 
December.  1928. 

11  Hutchinson,  Mark  E.,  “The  Correlation  between  the  Dlfflculty  of  Latin  Constructions  and 
“^'■  Frequency  in  High  School  laOn,”  Classical  Journal,  24;  412-420,  March,  1929. 

Kennedy,  Leo  R.,  "The  Retention  of  Certain  Ia,tin  Syntactical  Principles  by  First  and 
B^nd  Tear  Latin  Students,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  23:  132-146,  February,  1933. 

24  Book.  Clara  D.,  "Detailed  Analysis  of  the  Task  of  Learning  to  Read  Latin,”  Journal  of 
Wucatlonal  Research,  26:  178-196,  March.  1932. 
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ligence  and  each  of  the  factors — im¬ 
mediate  memory  and  delayed  recall.*® 
The  conclusions  of  the  Carr  study 
of  vocabulary  density  in  high  school 
Latin  present  a  potent  argument  for 
the  preparation  of  reading  material 
which  is  really  easy  as  to  vocabulary. 
The  investigator  found  in  the  first  29 
chapters  of  the  Gallic  War  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  density  of  one  to  four  and  in 
Lhomond’s  Ftrt  Romae  a  density  of 
one  to  six.  A  pupil  who  has  mastered 
only  the  present  official  word  list  for 
the  first  year  will  in  reading  the  first 
29  chapters  of  the  Gallic  War  meet 
453  familiar  words  and  518  words 
which  he  has  never  seen  before.  The 
case  would  be  similar  for  a  pupil  read¬ 
ing  Catiline  I  or  Aeneid  I  with  only 
the  vocabulary  preparation  required 
by  the  graded  word  lists.*® 

Data  “concerning  the  reliability  of 
photographic  eye-movement  records  in 
the  reading  of  Latin  and  English,  and 
concerning  the  validity  of  various 
measures  of  eye-movements  in  the 
reading,  as  shown  by  their  intercorre¬ 
lations  and  by  their  correlations  with 
tests  of  comprehension  .  .  .,  with 

perception  tests,  and  with  general  in¬ 
telligence  tests,”  have  been  assembled 
by  Olivia  Futch  (1934)  experiment¬ 
ing  with  27  ninth-grade  students. 
“There  seems  to  be  no  significant  re¬ 
lationship  between  any  measure  of 
eye-movements  in  the  reading  of  Latin 
and  comprehension  of  Latin.  The 
data  show  that  records  of  eye-move¬ 
ments  may  not  be  used  alone  as  mea¬ 
sures  of  Latin  achievement.  There  is 
a  very  substantial  relationship  between 


eye-movements  in  the  reading  of  Eng^ 
lish  and  comprehension  of  Latin.  .  . 

A  positive  correlation  (.52  dt  .09)  be¬ 
tween  IQ  and  number  of  regressions 
per  line  in  reading  Latin  shows  that 
the  more  intelligent  students  tend  to 
make  more  regressions  per  line  than 
the  less  intelligent.  Eye-movement 
records  furnish  valuable  information 
concerning  the  process  of  learning  to 
read  Latin,  and  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of  difficulties.  General  intelligence  is 
more  closely  correlated  with  compre¬ 
hension  of  Latin  than  with  eye-move¬ 
ments  in  the  reading  of  Latin.”*^ 

The  effect  of  the  study  of  Latin  up¬ 
on  character  traits  was  the  subject  of 
an  experiment  by  Elizabeth  l^feek, 
who  used  an  experimental  group  of 
20  tenth-grade  students  and  a  control 
group  of  the  same  number.  Three 
testa  were  administered  to  both  groups: 
Hill’s  Test  in  Civic  Attitudes,  Thur- 
stone’s  attitude  toward  War  Scale, 
and  the  Neumann,  Kulp,  Davidson 
Test  of  International  Attitudes.  All 
three  of  these  measures  consistently 
suggested  “the  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  desirable  character  traits  by  stress¬ 
ing  them  in  connection  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin.”** 

Work  with  an  advanced  Latin  sec¬ 
tion  of  24  superior  students  w’as  re¬ 
ported  by  J.  F.  Gummere  of  the 
William  Penn  Charter  School,  Phila- 
aelphia.  At  the  end  of  the  four-year 
{»eriod,  the  class  was  fully  one  year 
ahead  of  the  regular  sections  and  had 
done  superior  work  all  through  the 
course.*® 


25  Anderson,  J.  P.,  and  Jordan,  A.  M.,  "Learning  and  Retention  of  Latin  Words  and  Phrases, 
Journai  of  Etlucational  Psychology.  19:  485-496,  October,  1928. 

26  Carr,  W.  L..  "Vocabulary  Density  in  High  School  Latin,”  Classical  Journai,  29:  323-S34. 
February,  1934. 

27  Futch,  Olivia,  “The  Reliability  and  Validity  of  Photographic  Eve-movement  Records  in 
the  Reading  of  I.atln,”  Journal  of  E<lucatlonal  Psychology,  2.5:  620-629,  November,  1934. 

28  Meek.  Elizabeth  B.,  “The  Effect  of  the  Study  of  lAtin  upon  Character  Traits,”  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology,  7:  241-243.  December,  1933. 

29  Oummere,  John  F.,  “Four  Years'  Progress  with  an  Advanced  Latin  Section,”  Education, 

{  54:  617-621,  June.  1934. 
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The  bearing  of  Latin  training  upon 
the  quality  of  other  academic  work  in 
college  was  studied  by  C.  H.  Wheldcn, 
Jr.,  at  Yale  in  1930.  He  concluded 
that  training  in  Latin  “would  help  a 
man  to  do  work  of  better  quality  as 
measured  in  terms  of  grades  received 
in  certain  specialized  courses  .  .  . 
wherever  the  subject  matter  of  such 
courses  was  directly  tied  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  in  a  study  of  Latin  or 
where  the  background  of  knowledge 
gained  in  the  study  of  Latin  could 
serve  rather  directly  as  a  source  of 
information  on  the  subject-matter  of 
those  fields.”®® 

Several  survey  studies  have  been 
undertaken.  Van  Dyke  compared  the 
programs  of  study  of  35  high  schools 
at  three  different  periods.  In  the 
period  from  1906-11,  34  schools  were 
offering  Latin  and  in  the  language 
group  it  shared  first  rank  with  Ger¬ 
man,  also  offered  in  34  schools.  In 
the  1915-18  period,  Latin  had  reached 
first  place,  with  German  second.  In 
1929-30,  all  35  schools  were  offering 
Latin,  which  still  held  first  place,  with 
French  second  (offered  in  33  schools), 
Spanish  third  (offered  in  20),  Ger¬ 
man  fourth  (offered  in  18),  and  Greek 
fifth  (offered  in  only  5).®* 

A  survey  was  made  by  Land  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  the  Classical  In¬ 
vestigation  upon  Latin  courses  in 
schools  preparing  for  college.  Circu¬ 
lar  letters  and  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  125  schools  which  had  pre¬ 
pared  at  least  100  candidates  for  the 
College  Hoard  examinations  during 


the  period  1926-1930.  52%  of  the 

schools  sent  complete  returns.  “It  is 
only  in  the  second  year  [course]  that 
the  effect  has  been  noticeable.  In  this 
year  43%  of  the  schools  read  less  than 
the  old  requirements.  In  third  and 
fourth  years  .  .  .  only  17%  and  13% 
respectively  read  less.  .  .  .  The 

schools  which  prepare  the  greatest 
number  of  candidates  have  been  af¬ 
fected  least  by  the  Investigation.”*® 
The  National  Survey  of  Secondary 
Education  (1933)  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  the  subject.  The  mono¬ 
graph  on  “Instruction  in  Foreign 
Languages”  was  prepared  by  Helen 
M.  Eddy,  who,  after  examining  many 
courses  of  study,  visiting  82  Latin 
classes,  and  making  inquiries  by  let¬ 
ter  and  personal  conference,  con¬ 
cludes:  “The  newer  courses  of  Latin 
embody  the  recommendations  of  the 
Classical  Report  as  to  objectives,  con¬ 
tent,  and  to  some  extent  materials, 
but  the  methods  suggested  by  the  Re¬ 
port  and  in  course  outlines  which  pur¬ 
port  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ability  to  read  Latin  as  Latin  are  not 
being  followed  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent.  Within  the  period  since  the  Re¬ 
port  the  courses  have  been  revised. 
The  preparatory  period  has  been  pro¬ 
longed,  with  much  emphasis  on  early 
reading.  The  first  classical  author, 
Caesar,  is  postponed  until  the  fourth 
semester,  and  the  Cicero  year  con¬ 
tains  selections  from  his  letters  and 
philosophical  works  as  well  as  his  ora¬ 
tions.”** 

Researches  in  the  field  of  Latin 
teaching  have  been  many  and  varied. 


*®''’helden,  C.  H.,  Jr.,  ‘‘Training  In  I..atln  and  Quality  of  Other  Academic  Work,”  Journal 
01  bducaUonal  I'syiliology,  481-497.  October,  1933. 

II  Van  Dyke,  George  E.,  ‘‘Trends  In  the  Development  of  the  High  School  Offering,”  School 
Mvlew,  39;  737-747.  December,  1931  (see  also  39:  667-664). 

II  Land,  George  A.,  ‘‘The  Effect  of  the  Classical  Investigation  upon  Datln  Courses  In  Schools 
College,”  Classical  Journal,  TO:  179-186.  December.  1932. 

“Instruction  In  Foreign  Languages,”  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1932, 
0-  17,  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  Monograph  24  (Government  PrlnUng  Office, 
"Mhlngton,  D.  C..  1933). 
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Much  has  been  done,  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  In  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Some  Needed  Research  in  the 
Teaching  of  Latin,”  Mark  E.  Hutch¬ 
inson  briefly  suggests  several  prob¬ 
lems  of  major  importance  upon  which 
investigations  need  to  be  made.®^  The 
whole  question  of  prognosis  and  guid¬ 
ance,  to  which  slight  reference  has 
been  made  in  this  discussion,  demands 
further  study,  as  do  the  problems  of 
aim,  content,  and  method.  Too  few 
of  the  investigations  have  been  car¬ 


ried  on  by  Latin  teachers  themselves. 
There  is  a  place  for  such  teachers, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  research 
literature  in  the  field,  skilled  in  ex¬ 
perimental  technique,  and  capable  of 
carrying  on  experimentation  within 
their  own  classrooms.  If  Latin  is  to 
retain  a  place  in  the  crowded  high- 
school  curriculum,  it  must  do  so  on 
the  ground  of  scientific  evidence  de¬ 
monstrative  of  its  value,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  bias  on  the  part  of  its  propo¬ 
nents. 


S4  Hutchinson,  Mark  E.,  "Some  Needed  Research  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin,"  ClassicaJ  Jour¬ 
nal,  2»:  836-SS6,  February,  1934. 


OLD  PEDAGOGUES  IX  NEW  PASTURES 

L.  F.  Rover 

On  page  170  in  this  issue  of  Edvcation,  Dean  Melby  comments  upon  the  “more  or 
less  general  disappointment  with  the  results  of  our  measurement  efforts.”  This 
article,  written  of  course  under  an  assumed  name  but  by  a  professor  in  one  of  oar 
outstanding  universities,  indicates  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  measurement 
movement  is  criticized.  Any  help  for  Professor  Rover  sent  to  the  office  of  Education 
will  be  forAvarded  to  him. — H.  B. 


WHEN  a  man  has  been  a  peda¬ 
gogue  for  twenty-five  years  he 
has  seen  changes  occur  in  that 
vague  thing  we  call  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  trying  all  his  life 
to  change  people.  Yet  he  himself  is 
puzzled  at  some  of  the  principal 
changes  which  he  has  observed  about 
him.  Do  they  mean  progress?  Or 
just  the  opposite  ? 

I  am  one  of  these  bewildered  and 
confused  pedagogues.  My  problem  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  I  state  it  here, 
hoping  that  some  straight-thinking  lay¬ 
man  (or  fellow  pedagogue)  may  shed 
some  light  on  it. 

In  the  good  old  days  a  person  who 
had  a  liberal  education  and  who  was 
really  a  superior  scholar  was  some¬ 
times  fortunate  enough  to  win  the 


highest  degree  given  in  course,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Such  a  man  naturally 
had  some  considerable  acquaintance 
with  philosophy,  and  did  have  a  “lib¬ 
eral  education”.  In  these  new  days 
the  candidate  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in 
most  cases  has  no  acquaintance  with 
philosophy  at  all,  and  in  many  cases 
does  no  studying  in  the  fields  of  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  He  is  a  special¬ 
ist.  He  is  “practical”.  His  field  of 
“research”  is  very  narrow.  He  knows 
little  and  cares  less  about  the  words 
and  deeds  and  ideas  of  the  human  be¬ 
ings  who  have  preceded  him  on  this 
planet. 

What  I,  as  an  Old  Pedagogue  won¬ 
der  about  is  simply  this:  Does  the 
modem  Ph.  D.  thesis,  with  its  bad 
English,  its  “quantitative  measuw- 
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menta”,  and  its  almost  jazzy  modern¬ 
ity,  represent  a  change  for  the  better 
or  the  worse  ? 

May  I  ask  you,  Gentle  Reader,  to 
judge  for  yourself  from  a  few  samples 
of  such  theses  in  the  realm  of  the 
social  sciences.  To  start  with,  take 
this  doctoral  dissertation  on  “The 
Automobile.  A  Sociological  Study”. 

Ideas  and  inventions  (says  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  this  thesis)  are  released  into  the 
social  process  without  much  thought  up¬ 
on  consequences  although  they  invari¬ 
ably  disturb  the  current  forms  of  social 
control  and  cause  much  personal  and 
social  disorganization.  .  .  . 

What  are  the  responses  which  society 
and  its  members  evince  upon  the  entry 
of  a  new  social  force?  Can  these  re¬ 
sponses  be  reduced  to  types  which  can 
be  utilized  as  a  frame  of  reference  for 
the  study  of  other  cases? 

Let  me  confess  right  here  that  I 
like  words.  I  like  the  expression 
“flume  of  references”.  I  liked  (when 
I  first  heard  it)  the  term  “pattern  of 
activity”.  It  occurred  in  a  Ph.D. 
thesis,  and  was  the  scientific  name  for 
lashing  dishes.  I  always  did  espe¬ 
cially  like  that  observation  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  regarding  his  poem, 
“The  Chambered  Nautilus” — “a  few 
iweet  words, — words  that  have  loved 
each  other  from  the  cradle  of  the 
language,  but  have  never  been  wedded 
until  now.” 

In  this  thesis  is  something  new  in 
“wedding  w’ords.”  One  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  “Theory  of  the  Road”; 
mother  to  the  “Sociology  of  Locomo¬ 
tion  and  Social  Life.”  Here  I  find 
this  important  information :  “The 
road  regularizes  and  channelizes  the 
mergy  expended  in  locomotion.”  But 
tke  high  point  of  this  thesis  is  un- 
•loubtedly  reached  in  Chapter  8 — the 
diapter  dealing  with  the  “Psychology 
of  the  Automobile.” 


Omitting  metaphysical  considerations, 
the  human  beings,  singly  or  collectively, 
view  themselves  as  ultimate  points  of 
reference  to  all  phenomena.  This  homo¬ 
centric  attitude  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  conscious  pride  as  it  is  a  fact  of 
psychological  economy.  It  is  an  inte¬ 
gration  into  some  sort  of  intelligent  sys¬ 
tem  what  would  otherwise  be  a  hap¬ 
hazard  and  disconnected  chaos  of  events. 

Our  next  Ph.  D.  thesis  deals  with 
that  hard-headed,  stubborn  old  Eng¬ 
lish  banker,  David  Ricardo.  It  seems 
that  Ricardo  had  some  pretty  plain 
statements  to  make  about  the  doctrine 
of  scarcity.  He  was  hard-hearted 
enough  to  claim  that  the  scarcer  any 
good  thing  became,  the  higher  its 
price. 

This  thesis  is  on  the  subject,  “Socio¬ 
logical  Implications  of  Ricardo’s  Eco¬ 
nomics.”  The  engaging  young  man 
that  wrote  this  thesis  piques  our  curi¬ 
osity  by  such  phrases  as  these;  “ob¬ 
jective  rendering  of  social  activities,” 
“social  activities  in  their  wholeness.” 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  young  author’s 
attack  on  his  problem: — 

His  (Ricardo’s)  detractors  have  done 
almost  as  much  to  center  attention  upon 
his  work  as  have  his  most  faithful  disci¬ 
ples.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  forcefulness  of  thought  gave  an 
authoritative  air  to  his  work  that  pre- 
^knted  even  those  who  shuddered  at  his 
IPonclusions  from  questioning  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  conclusions  if  his  founda¬ 
tions  were  granted.  .  .  . 

What  ever  else  may  be  said  to  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  the  sociologists, 
they  have  been  laboring  for  more  than 
a  generation  to  convince  all  students  of 
human  experience  that  the  best  of  their 
results  are  merely  tentative,  until  they 
are  correlated  into  an  objective  render¬ 
ing  of  social  activities  in  their  whole¬ 
ness. 

This  thesis  on  Ricardo  leads  us 
naturally  enough  to  another  one  in  the 
field  of  economics  and  sociology,  “So- 
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cial  Areas  in  Schuyler  County.”  Here 
we  find  ourselves  immediately  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  “new  literature”  of 
rural  life  —  and  the  “rural  commu¬ 
nity”  as  the  modern  nomenclature  has 
it.  What  is  a  rural  community? 
Here  at  long  last  is  the  answer: 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  test  the 
hypothesis  of  the  rural  community.  .  .  . 

The  people  who  habitually  patronize 
or  prefer  a  certain  center  regularly  may 
be  mapped  or  located  geographically 
with  respect  to  the  place  where  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  located  and  the  boundary  line,  con¬ 
necting  the  locations  of  the  homes  of 
those  people  most  distant  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  who  patronize  it  regularly  in  any 
service,  determines  the  service  area  of 
the  center  for  the  service. 

In  browsing  widely  in  this  new 
field  of  literature  —  the  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation — I  have  noted  that  not  only 
are  “words  wedded”  in  a  manner  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  cult,  but  also  that  a  new 
technique  is  employed  in  getting  at 
the  subject  matter.  The  technique 
now  in  vogue  is  known  by  members 
of  the  cult  as  “quantitative  measure¬ 
ments,”  but  by  the  uninitiated  it  is 
called  plain  “statistics.”  So  we  see 
very  earnest  young  men  and  women 
laboring  like  Sisyphus  with  pathetic 
zeal,  trying  to  weigh  the  impondor| 
aides  in  human  relationships,  tryinfl 
to  measure  the  incommensurables  of 
social  life.  Who  was  it  that  said, 
“You  cannot  measure  grief  with  the 
chemistry  of  a  tear!  You  cannot  ex- 
j)ress  a  mother’s  rapture  with  an  alge¬ 
braic  equation  ?”  Our  next  thesis  il¬ 
lustrates  both  the  new’  literary  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  new  technique  of  quan¬ 
titative  measurements.  This  study  is 
called  “Standard  of  Life  in  a  Typical 
Section  of  Diversified  Farming.”  It 
is  not  the  farmers’  standard  of  living 
that  is  here  the  object  of  analysis,  but 


his  standard  of  life.  The  matter  and  I 
manner  of  this  thesis  justify  more  ex-  ( 
tended  quotations  than  space  permits.  ' 

The  term,  Standard  of  life,  as  used 
in  this  study,  treats  of  the  subsistence 
and  the  satisfactions  of  the  people  with 
whom  it  is  concerned.  It  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  measure  of  life  in  terms 
of  the  sum  total  of  values  enjoyed  by 
the  family  as  evidenced  through  the  use 
of  time  in  the  satisfaction  of  wants  for 
things  both  material,  as  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  and  spiritual,  as  education, 
music,  and  art.  .  .  .  While  the  standard 
of  living  holds  economic  or  pecuniary  ! 
values  as  basic,  the  standard  of  life  ) 
holds  the  realization  of  the  highest  ’ 
human  values  attainable  as  the  ultimate 
criterion  of  satisfaction. 

The  youth  w’ho  writes  this  thesis 
explains  his  method  of  “measuring 
the  standard  of  life.”  In  a  selected  ) 
rural  territory  he  made  a  house-to- 
house  canvass,  bearing  in  his  hands  a 
“questionnaire”  of  many  pages.  At  ! 
each  home  he  asked  the  housewife  the  j 
questions  on  his  printed  schedule,  and 
noted  dowm  in  writing  her  answers. 
Here  are  tvpical  questions,  showing  , 
the  thoroughness  and  intimacy  of  the  j 
research :  “How’  many  corset  covers 
did  you  buy  last  year  ?”  “How  many  1 
night  gowns 

Space  forbids  the  reproduction  here 
of  the  author's  chart  for  “computed 
cost  of  living.”  This  chart  includes 
these  quantitative  measurements  and 
in  the  following  order: —  Food  — 
puffed  wheat  or  rice,  dried  beef,  karo. 
Clothing — (wife,  other  wromen  and 
girls')  w’aists,  aprons,  petticoat,  union 
.suit,  corsets,  corset  covers,  night 
gow’ns,  kimonos.  Advancement  — 
camera,  education,  postage  stamps. 

Looking  still  farther  afield  in  the 
“new’  literature,”  and  w’idening  our 
(juest  for  “wedded  words”  in  novel 
combinations,  we  come  upon  a  dis- 
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Our  American  Heritage.  From  Wilder¬ 
ness  to  Nation.  By  Lillian  S.  Coyle, 
Teacher  of  Social  Studies  in  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School,  Philadephia,  and 
Walter  P.  Evans,  Supervising  Principal  of 
William  H.  Hunter  School,  Philadelphia. 
303  pp.  Price  $1.60.  McQraw  Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  should  be  presented  through  the  fusion 
arrangement  or  by  well  organized  courses 
in  history,  geography,  civics,  etc.  Consid¬ 
erable  can  be  said  in  favor  of  both.  Our 
American  Heritage — From  Wilderness  to 
Nation,  by  Lillian  S.  Coyle  and  Walter  P. 
Evans,  in  some  respects  is  a  compromise 
between  the  two  schemes.  Tlie  main  pres¬ 
entation  is  through  history,  with  frequent 
and  sensible  correlations  with  geography, 
civics,  etc.  In  Unit  I,  “How  America  Be¬ 
came  a  Land  of  Opportunity',’’  there  is  a 
section  devoted  to  the  topic,  “Geography 
Makes  History.”  Civics  receive  consider¬ 
able  attention  in  Unit  III,  “The  Making 
of  the  American  Citizen.”  Yet  the  main 
theme  of  the  book  is  the  history  of  the 
building  of  the  nation. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  main 
units,  namely:  (1)  How  America  Became 
a  “Land  of  Opportunity”;  (2)  How  the 
West  Was  Won;  and  (3)  The  Making  of 
American  Citizens.  Under  each  unit  are 
several  topics.  \Miile  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  keep  a  time  sense  in  reading  the  book, 
the  treatment  of  the  material  is  topical 
rather  than  chronological. 

The  book  reflects  the  Dew’ey  philosophy 
of  learning  by  doing.  With  each  topic 
considered  are  a  series  of  problems  and 
activities,  lliere  has  been  an  attempt  to 
grade  the  problems  according  to  differing 
abilities  of  the  pupils.  There  are  prob¬ 
lems  that  all  should  be  able  to  do — sort  of 
minimum  requirements, — and  then  there 
are  those  that  only  the  brighter  young¬ 
sters  can  do.  Possibly  individual  skill  and 
speed  can  thus  be  used  to  their  utmost. 
Of  course  if  homogeneous  grouping  is 


used  this  procedure  will  be  of  little  use 
us  a  measure  of  individual  difference  b«t 
it  will  still  possess  motivating  values. 

Another  interesting  device  is  the  series 
of  check  tests.  These  are  of  the  new  type. 
I'hey  should  not  be  looked  upon  u 
achievement  tests,  but  rather  as  to  the 
ability  to  comprehend  the  reading  of  the 
presntation. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  treatment  of  esdk 
topical  division  of  the  unit,  a  splendid 
reading  list  is  provided.  These  books  sre 
neither  too  advanced  nor  too  simple  for 
ready  comprehension  by  the  children. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent.  There 
are  several  well  chosen  maps,  althoii|h 
their  inclusion  at  the  rear  of  the  book 
may  nullify  their  usefulness  somewhat 

While  the  book  is  planned  for  use  in 
the  junior  high  school,  it  could  be  used 
with  advantage  in  grades  below  that  levd. 
— Fra .N KLIN  C.  Roberts,  Boston  University. 

The  Bookman’s  Manual.  A  Guide  to 
Literature.  By  liessie  Oraham.  Fourth 
Edition,  revisetl  and  enlarged.  713  pp. 
1935.  R.  R.  Bowker  Company,  New  York. 
Price  $5.00. 

The  basis  of  this  book,  we  are  told  by 
Miss  Graham  in  her  admirable  preface, 
was  a  course  of  lessons  in  book  salesman¬ 
ship  given  in  Philadelphia.  She  adds: 

“Of  the  many  things  which  must  go  into 
the  training  of  a  bookseller  this  volume 
ventures  to  touch  but  one  field,  the  books 
themselves  and  their  editions.  .  .  .  Tbit 
volume  is  an  introduction  to  book  knowl¬ 
edge  with  some  discussion  of  editions  and 
their  makers.  .  .  .  Bookselling  is  an  an¬ 
cient  calling  and  an  interesting  business 
for  which  increased  training  is  needed  If 
our  present  day  is  to  be  served  adequately 
in  its  rapidly  growing  need  of  books." 

The  43  chapters  in  this  comprehenaite 
volume  cover  a  very  w’ide  range  of  topics 
Some  of  those  that  strike  the  lajTnan  m 
of  special  interest  are :  Books  About 
Words.  Early  English  Poets,  Drama-His¬ 
tory,  Criticism,  Collections,  Continental 
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Drama  of  Today,  Russian  Literature,  Brit- 
Fiction  (four  chapters  are  devoted  to 
this),  American  Fiction  (three  chapters), 
English  and  American  Humorists,  English 
Hiatory.  American  History,  Art,  and 
Ensic. 

The  comments  on  authors  are  brief  but 
illuminating.  Take  for  example  Elizabeth 
Eadox  Roberts,  1886.  After  giving  a  list 
of  her  eight  published  books,  the  editors, 
and  the  price  of  each.  Miss  Graham  says : 

“Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  came  into 
sodden  fame  with  the  publication  of  her 
4rat  novel.  It  was  a  very  long  and  diffuse 
hot  beautifully  told  story  of  a  mountain 
firl,  her  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  her  no¬ 
bility  and  her  hard  life.  ‘My  Heart  and 
Ey  Flesh,’  with  a  stronger  structure,  was 
less  able  to  win  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  ‘Jingling  in  the  Wind’  takes  its  title 
from  Chaucer  and  is  a  modern  Canterbury 
pilgrimage,  the  stories  told  by  passengers 
in  a  stalled  motor  bus.  ‘The  Great  Mead¬ 
ow’  is  a  story  of  pioneers  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  in  the  days  of  the  Indians.” 

Not  only  will  the  bookseller  find  such 
a  volume  indispensable,  but  the  teacher 
of  English  or  American  Literature  will 
find  it  of  constant  help  in  locating  auth¬ 
ors,  their  books,  and  the  publishers,  as 
well  aa  in  giving  a  helpful  estimate  of  the 
relative  importance  of  a  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  writers. — E\xbett  L.  Getchell,  Boston 
University. 

Progress  in  English.  Book  II.  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  523  +  12 
pages.  1935.  Price  $1.40. 

The  authors,  both  of  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School  in  New  York  City,  of  which 
Er.  Clark  is  Principal,  and  Mr.  Knox  is 
Chairman  of  the  English  Department,  are 


real  teachers  and  know  how  to  infuse  the 
pages  of  the  book  with  their  teaching 
skiil. 

In  this  attractive  and  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged  text,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  only 
the  essentials  for  correct,  clear,  and  force¬ 
ful  writing  have  been  discussed,  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  principles  beyond  the  pupils’ 
powers  of  attainment  have  been  avoided. 
The  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  those 
common  errors  of  speech  and  writing  that 
betray  the  uneducated  person.  For  this 
reason,  the  sections  devoted  to  grammar 
and  common  errors  is  unusually  well  done. 

Only  teachers  of  wide  experience  could 
have  compiled  so  clear  and  practical  a 
text.  The  illustrative  examples  are  largely 
taken  from  themes  written  by  high  school 
pupils,  and  are  admirably  selected. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  logi¬ 
cal,  and  the  text  well  written.  Some  forty 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Expo¬ 
sition,  perhaps  the  easiest  form  of  dis¬ 
course  for  the  beginner.  Then  in  order 
are  treated  the  paragraph,  the  sentence, 
description,  narration,  and  argumentation. 
Business  and  social  letter-writing  receives 
clear  and  adequate  treatment,  as  does  the 
essay,  pr^is  writing,  and  oral  expression. 
The  next  70  pages  deal  with  Grammar  for 
Use, — one  of  the  sanest  treatments  of  this 
difficult  subject  that  has  come  to  our  no¬ 
tice  for  a  long  time.  The  book  closes  with 
a  chapter  on  words,  and  on  punctuation. 

The  clear  and  concise  definitions,  the 
many  well-chosen  illustrative  examples, 
and  the  pleasing  appearance  of  this  new 
text  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all 
teachers  of  High  School  English  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  and  interesting  text. — 
Everett  L.  Getchell,  Boston  University. 
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A  Syllabus  in  American  History  and 
Problems  of  American  Democracy  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.  By  a  Committee  of  the 
New  England  History  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  1935.  $1.00.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 

pany. 

The  Silver  Book  of  Songs  For  the 
Grades.  By  Clella  Letter  Perkins,  Ann 
Trimingham,  Mary  Stratcn  Vernon,  Louis 
Woodson  Curtis  and  M.  Claude  Rosenberry. 
25  cents.  Hall  and  McCreary  Company. 

Directed  Activities,  II.  A  Workbook 
to  Guide  Pupils  in  Their  Study  of  the 
World  Aroimd  Us.  By  Samuel  R.  Powers, 
Elsie  F.  Neuner  and  Herbert  Bascom  Bru¬ 
ner.  1935.  40  cents.  Ginn  and  Company. 

Study  Guide  to  Everyday  Food  Prob¬ 
lems.  A  Workbook  for  Home-Economics 
Classes.  By  Jessie  W.  Harris.  1935.  48 

cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Exploring  in  Physics.  By  Reginald  J. 
Stephenson,  the  University  of  Chicago. 
With  Drawings  by  Chiehi  Lasley.  1935. 
$1.50.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  Psychology  of  Christian  Person¬ 
ality.  By  Ernest  M.  Ligon,  Ph.D.,  De¬ 
partment  of  Psychology,  Union  College. 
1935.  393  pp.,  cloth,  $3.00.  The  Macmil¬ 

lan  Company. 

Tested  Sales  Letters.  By  Herbert  H. 
Palmer,  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
English  and  Advertising,  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  Syracuse  University. 
1935.  Cloth,  530  pp.,  $5.00.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc. 

The  following  publications  have  all  been 
received  from  The  Bureau  of  Publications 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University: 

Parent  Preferences  of  Young  Children. 
By  Margaret  Simpson,  Ph.D. 

Intra-Family  Relationships  and  Pupil 
Adjustment.  By  Theodore  R.  Myers,  Ph.D. 

The  Size  of  the  Local  Unit  for  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Supervision  of  Public 
Schools.  By  Alonzo  O.  Briscoe,  Ph.D. 


Some  Parent-Child  Relationships.  By 
Marian  J.  Fitz-Simons,  Ph.  D. 

Some  Relationships  Between  Supjdj 
and  Demand  for  Newly  Trained  Tes^ 
era.  By  Mary  Elliff,  Ph.D. 

A  Measurement  of  the  Secondsiy 
School  as  a  Part  of  the  Pupil’s  Envins- 
ment.  By  J.  Thomas  Wade,  Ph.D. 

A  Study  of  Play  Selection  in  Womei^ 
Colleges.  By  Sister  Mary  Peter  Dofii, 
O.P.,  Ph.D. 

The  History  of  Journalism  Educatki 
in  the  United  States.  By  DeForest  O'Ddl, 
Ph.D. 

I 

Experimental  Studies  in  the  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  Pedagogy  of  Spelling.  By  ilkt 

E.  Watson,  Ph.D. 

Measurement  of  the  Personality  Ad¬ 
justments  of  High  School  Pupils.  By  j 
Perciral  M.  Symonds  in  collaboration  with  ^ 
Claude  E.  Jackson.  I 

The  Nature  of  the  Supervision  of  Sta- 
dent-Teaching  in  Universities  Using  Co¬ 
operative  Public  High  Schools.  By  Jhilyt 

F.  Strebel,  Ph.D. 

A  Study  Outline  for  School  Staff  Moot¬ 
ing^.  By  The  Staff  of  the  Lincoln  School 

Directing  Study  of  High  School  Pnpik 
By  Maxie  Nave  Woodring  and  Ceeik 
White  Fleming. 

Millions  of  Years  in  a  Winter.  By 
Edna  Bridge  Leining. 

Basic  Student  Activities.  By  Jottfk 
Roemer,  Charles  Forrest  Allen  and  Dors- 
thy  Atwood  Yarnell.  1935.  367  pp.,  cloth, 
$2.20.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

Personal  and  Community  Health.  Bj 
Clair  Elsmere  Turner.  Fourth  editioa 
680  pp.,  cloth,  $3.00.  The  C.  V.  Mooby 
Company. 

A  Textbook  of  Physiology.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Zoethout,  Ph.D.  Fifth  Editka 
1935.  694  pp.,  cloth,  $4.00.  The  C.  V. 

Mosby  Company. 
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